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fates. 
r Smaller Col- 
TELEGRAM: BATTLE OF THE GRAMS AND 
Catalogue THE GRAPHEMES. 
e, Unicode. (Continued from p. 163.) 
reet, Pad-| The roar of approaching conflict on classic ground 
_. now ready} might well arouse the shades underneath. Tiresias, 


ever watchful, gives the alarm. Bacchus rallies 
Hercules—who had been in a state of apoplectic 
ographicalj Stupor ever since his surfeit at the cookshop in 
Nephelococcygia (see Aristoph., ‘ Aves ’)—perhaps 
by administering a hair of the old dog as a re- 
storative. Minerva is on the field armed cap-a- 
pie, as the arbitress of the elegant arts and of classic 

Tiresias the battle as witnessed 
from Dreamland. 

Loquitur Tiresias : “I had a dream, and in my 
dream I saw the battle of the Grams and the Gra- 
— The latter had been drawn up by Classic 

ield-Marshal Richard Shilleto, after the most ap- 
— ancient (not Greek, to be sure, but Roman) 

hion, in three lines. These were the Hastati, 
the Principes, and the Triarii. In the first line 
were the Anagrams, the Epigrams, and all the rest 
of the preposition - headed children of the old 
T'pdppa stock. In the second line were the de- 
weendants of Dame the Monogrammi, the 
Parallelogrammi, and their brethren, a rough and 
uncouth set, difficult to combat with. In this line 
also were the Eagrammi, and some others of pa- 


trician family. In the third line were the Gra- 
hemes, and Telegrapheme in the midst of them. 
ow the only respectable portion of the Grapheme 
family are those which are mated with nouns, such 
as the Zographemes, the Skiagraphemes, &c. 
These had been invited to join Telegrapheme’s 
standard. en soon, however, perceived that he 
was not one of their honest, decent race, but an 
impostor and a monster that ought never to have 
seen the light. So they altogether withdrew from 
him, and refused him any help or countenance 
whatsoever. Telegrapheme, therefore, was left in 
the third line, with only the preposition-headed 
Graphemes on the one side of him, and the adverb- 
headed on the other—here the Eugraphemes, the 
Dysgraphemes, and other such outlandish folk ; 
there the Anagraphemes, the Epigraphemes, and 
the like. Now I saw in my dream that just as the 
signal was about to be given for the battle, the 
men of the first two lines demanded to know 
against whom they ‘ were being led,’* for hitherto 
it had been concealed from them. When they 
were told that it was against Telegram a mighty 
hubbub arose among them. They said Telegram 
was their friend and brother; nay, each part 
claimed him to be of their proper stock, kith vo | 
kin. It ended in both the first lines going over to 
Telegram’s side, and turning their arms against 
Telegrapheme. Upon this Telegrapheme was hard 
ressed indeed. But worse was in store for him, 
‘or the vile rabble by whom he was surrounded, 
mutually aware of their own hideousness and hate- 
fulness, and no longer able to bear the light of day, 
began to hack and cut at one another—the pre- 
position-headed against the adverb-headed, and 
the adverb-headed against the preposition-headed. 
Telegrapheme himself fell in the general mélée. 

“T further saw in my dream that the Classic 
Field-Marshal was saved by the intervention of 
Minerva, who loved and respected him for his 
general scholarship and for his many amiable 
qualities. She reproved him, however, for havi 
lent himself to so bad a cause, and command 
him not again to draw his classic sword till an 
occasion should arise more worthy of his champion- 
ship and her favour. 

“To the leader on the other side Minerva sent 
her congratulations on the victory that bad been 
gained, while she expressed her regret at the want 


* “They were being led.” In the telegram contro- 
versy several other questions came in incidentally for 
discussion, among these the use of the verb substantive 
with its own participle, as in the instance above. 
thought it “a kind of grammatical incest.” In defence 
I quoted the German “Ich bin gewesen,” “Ich war 
gewesen,” “gewesen sein,” “Ich werde werden,” “Ich 
werde pe A. sein,” &c.; and from ‘ Eton Grammar’ 
poor old “futurum esse.” Is such a grammatical 
enormity to be alleged against such old friends} The 

e has now become common. See R.V., Acts ii, 47, 
an in general literature passim. 
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V 
of generalship that he (the leader of Telegram’s| month. These, and a few more of li dual —— 
forces) had shown, especially at the discou I cannot account for. — ' except 
ment which he had occasioned to many of Tele-| 4. Used before a of mountains — The fsames— 
gram’s friends by even partially acknowledging the | Mounth, The Ochils; but not before a single J dire = th 


claims of Telegrapheme. Indeed, she made no 
secret of it that the victory was not owing to any 
skill or a on his part, but solely to the intrinsic 
goodness of Telegram’s cause. To Telegram him- 
self, now duly installed in office and commissioned 
in England’s service, Minerva heartily wished long 
life and 

Received at Oxford and Cambridge midway 
office between Plutonia and Nephelococcygia. 

A. ©. 


“THE” IN PLACE-NAMES. 
Is it caprice or rule which decides whether 


“The” is or is not admissible before pn 
A couple of years ago I found myself led to 
account for the fact that while many have 


**The” as a recognized official prefix, and many 
more have it on the common tongue, there is yet a 
considerable class of names before which ‘‘ The” is 
never put, and would be universally felt to be an 
error if it were. How is this? Since the ques- 
tion occurred to me I have striven to formulate 
some law of place-name grammar on the point. I 
fear this article will only demonstrate my ill suc- 
cess; but the field of inquiry is so large, and so exact 
a knowledge of records and of custom and dialect 
throughout the whole British Islands would be 
needed to explain the seemingly contradictory phe- 
nomena, that a man with my very limited acquaint- 
ance with and their names could not hope to 
solve the difficulties of the problem. The follow- 
ing notes are crude and insufficient. They are so 
tentative that I dare scarcely dignify them with 
the name of conclusions, even when restricted to 
lace-names within my own ken. But they may 
to the establishment of sounder principles. 
That some such rules as I suggest do exist in 
oats grammar I am perfectly satisfied. 
ossibly they have already attracted attention ; if 
so, references will oblige. These remarks suffi- 
ciently disclaim all dogmatism in my statement of 
some apparent results of place-name study in some 
- of Scotland. My observation points in the 
irection of the following general principles, which 
no means claim the rigidity of mathematics. 

“ The,” officially (by which I mean in documents 
and printed papers, &c.) or colloquially, is,— 

1. Used before all plural names of places—The 
Trosachs, The Lothians. 

2. Used before all names of rivers—The Nith, 
The Annan. 

3. Not used before names of or 
Annandale, Strathmore. (We cannot say “ The” 
Kyle, &c.) To this plurals are exceptions, per 
Rale 1—The Rinns, The Mearns. Other excep- 
tions are—The Garioch, The Lennox, The Stor- 


mountain—Criffel, Ben 
7, The Cobbler, 
Kani 
5. Not before com d Celtic names 
ordinary Celtic structure (oy which I mean having 
the noun pen Loch Striven; but 
sometimes used w noun comes last—' 
Gareloch. = 
6. Used before a limited number of Celtic 
words, rs! monosyllables, which have in a sense 
entered the local English vocabulary—The Knock. 
The Cloch, The Inch. The same rule applies 
where an English suffix is tagged on—The Knock- 
hill. Properly speaking, however, the original 
noun becomes an adjective by the change. We} 
say Lochmaben ; but there is a stone called The 
Lochmabenstane. In the same way we should say 
** the Lochmaben town clock.” 
7. Used before Teutonic descriptive names, sim- 
e and compound—The Thwaite, The Horseclose, 
Kirkbeck ; but not before words ending in by, 
whether descriptive—Newby, Aldby—or from per- 
sonal names— Warmanby,* Gillesbie. 
8. Not used before names properly amalgamat- 
ing a personal name, whether surname or baptismal 
—Glenstuart (locally best known as The Glen, and 
thus illustrating a former rule), Charlesfield, Pur- 
domston. This rule is definite and important, | i 
and may receive one lengthier instance, Near ° 
my home in Dumfriesshire there is a long intelligib 
straight parish road, made some time this century folk of E 
by a Mr. Roxburgh. Hence the road was known | comprehe 
as Roxburgh’s Road. But mark what thirty years | The Mox 
did. Roxburgh is generally pronounced Rosebrugh, ; like Con 
Roosebrugh, or Roosebro’, and the name got down for a deri 
to Roosebrus Road. Hence the transition was} We entir 
. The present generation of school children | of to-day 
it The Roosebuss Road, and I am pretty sure | oF nine o 
the name giving “ roosebuss” or “‘ rose-bush” traces in 
be pointed out to me on an early visit! ing to th 
9. Not used before towns, villages, or parishes) three of 
—Dumfries, Lockerbie, Ruthwell, Cummertrees 
e 


® A curious distinction obtains about this. Warmanby “Je Merr 
is mansion near Annan, Its early spelling was Were} 95 a. 

mundebi—plainly from Weremund, a personal with “4 
Since writing this article, however, I have learnt thal _ @ 
The Warmanby (despite my rule to the contrary!) # Crokiday 
occasionally employed to denote not the mansion, but 7® yj 
farm on the estate. The same distinction holds near bff carries ba 


1 unless per Rale} froon (i 
and possibly per Rule 6, The} fhe c 
10, U 
Ral 
riar’s 
where Di 
Road, 
are very 
Cus be 
but ther 
question. 
rfected 
or exat 
estate in 


in Northfield, the mansion, The Northfield, the farm with a pl 
There is in the district an all but overwhelming tend 

to put “ The” before farm-names. So common, in G 

is it in names of houses that its absence is almost a sum lasgow 
sign of antiquity and aristocracy. Perhaps I may pou 

out that A Tar C 
(7% 8, vii. 61), publi ter this paper 

of are fall of instructive cases of the famous 
and non-use of “ The,” sons and 
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7 =_™ in some anomalous cases of descriptive 
ins — The fsames—The Langholm, The Falkirk (in Stirling- 
a single = the spotted kirk), following Rule 7, The 
s per Rale} froon (in Ayrshire=the point) following Rule 6, 
le 6, The} The Largs (in Ayrshire) following Rules 6 or 1. 

‘ 10. Used before street-names where descriptive, 
Rule 7—The High Street, The Trongate, The 


riar's Vennel, The Rottenrow; but not used 
ven; bugAwhere named after persons, per Rule 8—George's 


last—The | Road, Gladstone Street. These street-name rules 
are very far from exhaustive. 

Cui bono? is happily seldom asked in‘ N. & Q.’; 
but there are potentialities here to answer the 
question. The rules now crudely formulated if 
© applies | perfected may test or tend to prove etymologies. 
e Knock-| For example, take Murraythwaite, a mansion and 
) original | estate in Dumfriesshire. It has belonged for cen- 
age. We taries to a family of Murrays, and it has very 
alled The | naturally been thought that from them it took its 
hould say j name. But whilst neighbouring mansions—Castle- 
milk, Hoddom, Kinmount, and Denby—never, on 
the popular tongue or otherwise, have “ The ” pre- 
fixed, it is generally The Murraywhat that is 
spoken of. Now if Rule 8 is accurate the Murray 
etymology must be wrong. And so it is; for 
Mourithweyte appears in the Annandale account 
in 1302, many years before the first of the Morays 
_— in the county. The name means the “ moory 

waite,” 


mes, sim- 
0 


ing in by, 
from per- 


1algamat- 
baptismal 
Glen, and 
eld, Pur-| I take it as a thing nobody will dispute that 
nportant, | in at least nine cases out of ten a prefixed 
e. Near| “The” is a sign that a place-name, however un- 
a intelligible now, was once well understood by 
s century | folk of English speech. Thus records show the in- 
us known | comprehensible name The Murrays to have been 
rty years The Moorhouse, whilst a name without a “ The,” 
osebrugh, Comlongon, warns us that we need not look 
got down | for a derivation from a Teutonic source. Nor are 
ition was} We entirely beholden to the local popular parlance 
children | of to-day to guide and aid in the quest. For eight 
etty sure} OF nine centuries, at any rate, the prefix has left its 
ish ” will | traces in innumerable charters and writings. Tarn- 
ing to the first volume of records at hand, I find 

parishes} three of my examples there in old deeds: “‘ Le 
:mertrees Garviach ’(the Garioch) in 1321, an annual rent 
‘de terra de le Trone in vic, de Are” in 1371, 
vere le Mernys” in 1375 (Robertson’s ‘ Index,’ 8, 84; 
“al name} 119, 23). Moreover every personal name 
sarnt thay With “de la” or “del,” such as Adam de la 
trary !) # Crokiday k or Thomas del Strother (‘N. & Q.,’ 
a, —— 8. vii. 31, 92), is an instance in point, and 
newr ay carries back the association of the definite article 


Lt with a place-name to a date indefinitely distant. 
on, in Geo. Ngttsoy. 
nost a sur Glasgow. 

Tar Cosserr Famity.— William Cobbett, the 
of the u@j {Mus author of the ‘ Political Register,’ left four 


sous and three daughters. It is now about four- 
teen years since the last of the sons, Mr. Richard 


B. B. Cobbett, of Manchester, passed from this 
life. The eldest daughter, Anne, died some years 
ago. The two apry daughters, Eleanor and 
Susan, kept home at Wilmslow, near Manchester, 
whither they removed from London. At Wilms- 
low also reside two of the grandsons of the 
Cobbett, William and Richard, of the firm of 
Cobbett, Wheeler & Cobbett, Manchester. The 
younger of the two sisters, Susan, died on Feb. 2. 
She was born at Botley, Hampshire, April 6, 
1807, thus having nearly attained to eighty-two 
years of age. She was a good linguist, and some 
years ago published a translation of a little work 
for young pupils from the German of Aurelia 
Schopper, and a book of ‘ French Verbs and Exer- 
cises,’ As a letter-writer the deceased lady’s 
powers were remarkable. From an early age she 
assisted her father, at least as his occasional amanu- 
ensis, and — from such close contact with 
her father derived, in addition to her natural 
capacity, much of the clearness of thought, epi- 
grammatic sarcasm, and trenchant power of ex- 
pression that characterized her correspondence. 
This much-regretted lady was peacefully laid to 
rest in Wilmslow Church on Feb. 5. Her sister 
—the elder by about two years—still remains to 
pursue her earthly pilgrimage alone. 
Jovian Harney. 
Macclesfield. 


Recents AnD Non-Recents.—Some time since 
I asked a question respecting the Regents’ or 
White-hood House in Cambridge University, and 
the Non-Regents’ or Black-Hood House. Rymer, 
‘ Foedera,’ vol. iv. p. 411, col. 1, with p. 413, col. 
1, explains the difficulty. Originally a regent was 
a tutor who was bound to deliver lectures to the 
students, and non-regents were Masters of Arts 
and Doctors who were exempt from these duties, 
The Regents’ House was that of the tutors, pro- 
fessors, and lecturers; the Non-Regents’ House 
was that of older graduates who had served 
their time. The distinction ceased long before 
1858, when the terms were abolished, the duty 
of lecturing being confined to professors and 
tutors irrespective of their university standing. 
It is quite true that men took out the white 
lining of their hoods when they were really or 
nominally excused from lecturing. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


‘Les Pantins Erernets.’—A discussion has 
lately taken place in the columns of a daily news- 
aper as to the originality of the ballad of ‘ Auld 
bin Gray.’ Whether Lady Ann Barnard saw or 
did not see the exquisite little poem now published 
cannot make much difference. It seems to me 
doubtful, for, had Lady Ann imitated the French 
poem, she would certainly have given the same 


dramatic ending. The most simple and most 
| as old as human nature. The 
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most touching of all, the ‘ Death of Gelert,’ is not 
only of great antiquity in Wales, but is, I believe, 
the oldest story in the world. It is a tradition of 
every ancient nation, and has been known in 
Persia, the oldest monarchy, from time im- 
memorial, the difference being that in the East a 
serpent takes the place of the wolf. 

he story of the ‘Bride of Lammermoor’ is 

bably coeval with the institution of marriage. 

e lovers have been wronged in the same way 
for ages before Janet Dalrymple and Lord Ruther- 
ford existed. Within my own knowledge a case 
of a similar kind occurred, but without the same 
tragic termination. Robert Spencer, a real poet, 
achieved immortality not by the invention of Beth 
Gelert, but by writing the ancient tale in clear and 
flowing verse. Sir Walter Scott took the Wigton- 
shire story of the House of Stair, and, transferring 
it to the wilds of Lammermoor, gave it, by his skill, 
an interest that will last for ever. 

Horace told us, two thousand years ago, that it is 
difficult to make common subjects your own. 
Byron, appreciating this truth, took for the motto 
of. *Don Juan,’ 

Difficile est proprié communia dicere, 
and in that poem decidedly succeeded in conquering 
the difficulty. 

The following may interest your readers. I asked 
the late Lord Lytton which he considered the best 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. He replied “The one 
that I think the best is the one that you think the 
best—the one that is the best.” We had not at 
any time discussed the novels, nor had I given 
the slightest hint as to what was my opinion. I 
said that I was much honoured by his confidence 
in my judgment. He “You know 
which is the best.” I wrote some initials on a 
scrap of peper, without his observation. I told 
him that I had done so, and asked him to write 
down his opinion. On my paper were the letters 
“B, L.,” on his ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 


Carots anv Sonas.—In the January number of 
Longman’s Magazine (p. 328), Mr. Andrew Lang 
has given two versions of the carol, “ What is your 
one, oh?” on which a good deal has been written in 
*N. & Q.’ during recent years. Mr. Lang suggests 
that the words of the carol contain, perhaps, a rude 
memoria technica of Catholic doctrine, or even 
something older than that, a reverberation from 
Celtic legend. The latter theory is adopted by 
Mr. W. H. Long, in his ‘ Dictionary of the Isle of 
Wight Dialect’ (Reeves & Turner, 1886). At 
p- 152 of this very interesting compilation is 

ven a somewhat sophisticated version (as I 
imagine) of the carol, which, according to Mr. 
Long, is 
“rea'ly a Christianized version of a rhythmic chant 
derived from the ceremonies of the Druids......The 
original Druidic rhythm combined precepts on Cos- 


mogony, Astrology, and Theology, with Medici 


the lily-white boys clothed all in n, the seven stars 
and the triple Trine, unmistakably proclain ite derive. 
ion,” 


Mr. Long also states that 
“in the north-western of France a Latin version is 
current, and sung by the children of the peasantry. It 


runs thus— 

Dic mihi quid unus? 

Unus est Deus, 

Qui regnat in ceelis, 

Dic mihi quid duo? 

Duo [sunt] testamenta, 

Unus est Deus, &c. 

Dic mihi qui sunt tres? 

Tres sunt patriarche, 

Duo sunt testamenta, &c., 
and so on to the number twelve. Four are the BE: 
lists ; five, the books of Moses; six, the pitchers at 
marriage at Cana; seven, the Sacraments; eight, the 
beatitudes ; nine, the chorus of angels; ten, the com- 
mandents ; eleven, the stara as seen by Joseph ; twelve, 
the Apostles,” 
It would be interesting if any contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ could finish a complete version of this 
Latin canticle. 

Mr. Long’s book is perhaps not so well known 
as it should be. It contains several folk-songs 
taken down from oral recitation, but unfortunately 
the tunes are absent. As the book was only pub- 
lished in 1886, and many of the singers must be 
still alive, the omission could without much diffi- 
culty be supplied. Such songs as * Will the Weaver’ 
and ‘The Little Cappender’ must have a racy lilt 

Apropos of tunes, Mr. says in paper 
from which I began by quoting that he has been 
told something resembling a memory of the music 
to which the words of “ What is your one, oh?” 
are sung may be heard in a duet “ The Merry Man 
and his Maid,” in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera of 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard.’ A few weeks ago & 
lady told me that she had heard the identical tune 


which is heard in the opera sung some years ago | 2 
by a fisherman on the coast of Devon, but she did |¢ 


not remember the words of the song. 
W. F. Prrpgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Tuomas Percy, Eart or NorTHUMBERLAND. 
—The following verses on Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, who was put to death for the 
Rising in the North, have not, I think, been 

rinted. I transcribed them many years ago from 
tton MS. Caligula B. 4, fol. 245 :— 

The Copie of a ryme made by one Singleton & gent of 

ire now Prisoner at York for religion. 

A dolefull time of wepinge teares 

to wofull plantes doe best agree 

But nowe such time my sonze requires 
As never erst was wont to be 

Such heavie hap of cruel! spite 

More then my hand and pen can wreite. 
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I lothe to tell howe nowe of late 
that cruell Scotland hathe p: 

The sclander of their Realme & state 
By promise broken most assurde 
We shameful! Act from mind of man 
Shall not departe doe what they can_ 
The noblest Lord of Percie kind 
of honors & possessions faire 
As God to him the plan awsigned 
To Scottishe grounde made his repaire 
Who after promise manifolde 
Was last betrayed for Englishe golde 
Who shall hereafter trust a Scott 
Or who will do that nation good 
That themselves do staigne & blott 
In selling of such noble blood 
Lett Lordes of this a miror make 
and in distresse that land forsake 
Their Lordes and Limmo” are forlorne 
Their le cursd of eche degree 
Their Faith & promise all to torne 
And Rumor rings it to the skie 
how they for mony solde their gest 
Vato the Schambles like a beast 
Longbleven now is lost for aye 
Sithe Duglesse did so foule a dide 
Thus will all men herafter saye 
When we are gone they shall it reede 
That Scottland is a cursed ground 
The like I knowe can not be found 
Tho Pearcies Stocke an ancient foe 
To Scottishe Lowndes in filde 
Yet did he still relieve their woe 
If once the man did yelde 
Vato his Prince and Countrie praise 
Asnoble men have noble wajes) 
O cruell envie weh they stinge 
O great desire of heapes of golde 
Ye shulde before have weighd this thinge 
The cause of mischief manifolde 
For envie makes men doe amisse 
Croked covetise did all this 
The Scottes have done the worst they maye 
And nowe doe frame some greif therfore 
But whatsoever they thinke or saye 


 g more in original. Space left for about one 


Tesmonel a Sadler in Yorke did cutt of a pece of the 
Erle of Northumberland bearde after he was executed 
= wrapt it vp in a papier and writt theise wordes 


wings 
— heare of y* good Earle of Northumberland, L 
xi is 9° heare of y* bearde of y* good Earle of 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Canavannise.—This word is given in the ‘New 
Roglish Dictionary ’ as used by Raskin, with date 
1856. No other quotation is supplied. May I 
mpplement the quotation from Ruskin by one 
fom ‘State Poems,’ 1702 


The next a Caravanish sic) Thief, 
' A lazy Mags of damn’d ump Beef. 
The Converts,’ p. 124, ‘State Poems Continu’d,’ 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Craver or Srarsnowt, co. Berxs.: Kinas- 
tox Listz.—In Burke's ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ 


pew in 1844, is given, on p. 140, s.v., a very 
rief account of this baronetage, which seems to 
have had only one holder, Sir Anthony Craven. It 
is there said of him “that he was of Sparsholt, in 
the county of Berks (son of Thomas Craven, Esq., 
of Apuldrewick, by t, his wife, daughter of 
Robert Craven, Esq., of the noble family of Craven), 
was created a baronet in 1661, but dying in 1670 
8. P. the title expired.” The heading, however, 
which is misleading, gives 1713 as the date of the 
extinction of the baronetcy. The manor of Spars- 
holt, it is stated on the same authority, “ has been 
since possessed successively by the families of 
Palmer, Richmond, and Gabbit.” The arms given 
are, Arg., a fesse between six cross crosslets fitchée 
gules, and are the same as those borne at the pre- 
sent time by the Earl of Craven, who is also 
Viscount Uffington and Baron Craven of Ham 
stead Marshall; the two last-named places are 
Berkshire. 

A careful examination of the pedigree of Craven 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1876, does not show any 
place in it occupied by either Sir Anthony Craven, 
of Sparsholt, or by his father, Thomas Craven, or 
by Margaret, his wife, whose maiden name was also 
Craven. Apuldrewick (sic), or rather Appletreewick, 
whence the afterwards ennobled family of Craven 
originally came, is a township or hamlet in the ex- 
tensive parish of Burnsall, covering about 25,000 
acres, in the deanery of Oraven, Yorkshire. The 
‘Extinct Baronetage ’ does not record whether Sir 
Anthony Craven, of Sparsholt, was married or 
single. Perhaps the missing link might be found 
either in the pedigree existing or in the account of 
the Craven family in the new and enlarged edition 
of Whitaker’s ‘History of Craven.’ Burnsall, 
whence they sprung, is remarkable for possessing 
two rectors, two parsonages, and two pulpits, but 
only one church. Sparsholt is on the Berkshire 
downs, near Wantage, and with it is united the 
chapelry of Kingston Lisle, where in former years, 
about 1830-40, resided Mrs. Hughes, the wife of 
Dr. Hughes, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and 
grandmother of the author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.’ She was an intimate friend of the 
Rev. R. H. Barham, the author of the ‘ Ingoldsb 
Legends,’ to whom she imparted many legends an 
stories, some of which are amusingly reproduced 
and retold in his ‘ Life and Letters,’ and was also 
the mother of John Hughes, the original of Buller 
of Brasenose, as he is called in the inimitable 
*Noctes Ambrosianz,’ though he was really a 
member of Oriel yay Barham used to visit 
Mrs. Hughes and her family at Kingston Lisle, 
and attached great weight, and very justly, to her 
opinion in regard to literary matters, re 
particularly that in deference to her wishes he 
published the ‘Ingoldsby Legends ’:— 

To Mrs. Hughes, who made me do em, 
Quod placeo est—si placeo tuum. 
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At Kingston Lisle is the curious stone called the 
Blowing Stone at the little inn there, and at Ash- 
bury is the celebrated cromlech called Wayland 
Smith’s Cave. The vicarage of Sparsholt with the 
chapelry of Kingston Lisle is in the gift of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and is now held by the provost of 
that college. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rantannine.—At the Leek Police Court a man 
was recently charged with making a bonfire within 
the prescribed limits of the public road at Water- 
houses, a neighbouring village. It was deposed in 
evidence that he and others had ignited a bundle 
of straw saturated with n oil attached to the 
top of a pole before the house of a publican, whom 
they were said to be “ rantanning,” in the observ- 
ance of a custom in that district when man and 
wife quarrel. B. D. Mosguey. 


Davenrort.—Bishop Heber, in 
his ‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor,’ prefixed to his edition 
of Taylor’s ‘ Works,’ writes :— 

“ This Franciscan, whose real name was Christopher 
Davenport, but who was also known by the name of 
Hunt, was in his time an extraordinary person. He was 
born of Protestant parents, and with his brother John 
entered at an early age in the year 1613 as buttler, or 
poor scholar, of Merton College. The brothers as they 
up fell into almost opposite religious opinions.” — 


I transcribe the passage for the sake of juxtaposing 
the singularly parallel cases of the two Newmans 
and the two Froudes. 
T. Apotruvs TROLLoPE. 
[See p. 268.] 


Dickensiana. (See 7 §S. vii. 143).—1. I think 
that Mr. Bunsby’s suddenly bellowing “In the 
Bays of Biscay, O,” was due to the musical ear 
with which his chronicler credits him. (See 
*Dombey and Son,’ chap. xxxix.) His (worthy 
friend, the patron saint of ‘N. & Q.,’ had just 

uoted “There he lays all his days,” when 
by makes the response. 

2. I have often wondered how Cousin Feenix 
could, when signing the register, possibly have 
“put his noble name into a wrong place,” and 
“enrol himself as having been born” on the morn- 
ing of Mr, Dombey’s second wedding-day. 

P, J. F. 


Excuse Rome: Finca. —The 
Municipality of Rome are making improvements 
in the vicinity of this cemetery, which, as all the 
world knows, contains the grave of Keats. Facing 
the entrance, on a small mound, surrounded by 
cypress and other trees, is a monument to the 
memory of the Rev. Robert Finch, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, who died Sept. 16, 1830, 
in his forty-seventh year. The monument consists 
of a Gothic cross of travertine stone, with a slab of 


monument is becoming dilapidated, portions of 
floriated cross are broken off, it is overgrown withh. 
moss, and the inscription is becoming obliterated, 

Possibly some relative of the deceased may like t¢ 
be informed of the condition of the tomb, with , 
view to measures being taken for its preservation, 
Keats’s grave will be interfered with by the pro- 
posed improvement, and will, it is stated, be left 

in the midst of a thoroughfare. Joun Hess, ]i 

75, Elgin Avenue, W. 


‘Vittace Musines.’—A book not recorded by 
the bibliographers is “ Village Musings on Moral 
and Religious Subjects. By a Villager. ‘Let all 
things be done unto edifying.'—1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
Norwich: Jarrold & Sons, 3, London Street, 
MDCCCXXXVIL.,” 8vo. pp. xi, 203. This little book 
is dedicated by bry “to the Rev. W. Gar. 
thwaite, Wattisfield, Suffolk.” The author thanks 
him for the courtesy with which it was granted :— 

The public will, I doubt not, consider it as a testi 

mony of your liberality of sentiment thus to encourage 
what you deemed so deserving in me, who happen to be. 
long to another section of the Christian Church.” 
The dedication is signed “OC. W.,” and dated 
** Pulham, St. Mary Magdalen, July 24th, 1837.” 
Amongst the contents are ‘The Quaker and his 
Robin,’ ‘The Jackdaw’s Grave,’ ‘ Extempore 
Preaching,’ and ‘The Treacle Can.’ There is not 
a single line of real poetry in the volume, which is 
more “ edifying” than excellent. One poem, ad- 
dressed ‘To a Little Girl,’ applies, we are told, “to 
a little girl who was born without either legs or 
arms, and who, of course, is altogether dependent 
upon her parents under all circumstances.” An- 
other is entitled ‘The Armless Artist,’ and is pre- 
faced with this brief introduction :— 

“The lines below were suggested by seeing an artist 
who was bora without arms, who supports himself and 
his parents also by his profession. he parties being 
but in humble life, the circumstance ought to be viewed 
as one of Jehovah’s extraordinary methods of relieving 
those who were in a trying position.” 

The verses are not worth quoting, but the remark- 
able circumstance of an “armless artist” is worth 
noting, though not, of course, without parallel. A 
number of such cases I have elsewhere mentioned. 
Who was the author of ‘ Village Musings’? 
Wituiam E, A. Axor. 


Crocks.—In Sir W. Dugdale’s ‘Diary’ (Aihe 
neum, November 3, 1888, p. 592) is recorded i 
(1666), “Paid for a clocke for M™ Dilke of Mar- 
stoke-castle, w a box to carry it in, and carriagt 
into Smythfeild 3" 7*.” Hype Ovarke. 


Tuomas Guy as 4 Pustisuer.—aA note in the 
Times of January 3 announced that Mr. J, Wd) 
Butterworth, F.S,A., had “made a discovery com 
cerning the founder of Guy’s Hospital. From the 
note in question it would ap 
for the first time made pu 
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hed books as well as sold them. A reference to 
& (4" S. vi.) would show that the “ theory” 
isnot new. As Guy died in 1724, he could not 
jave published, as the Times says he did, “a 
rolame of poems” in 1739, which is probably a 
misprint for 1709. W. Roberts, 
10, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 


Mr. F. A. Patry. (See 7 S. vii. 240.)—It 
is not often that ‘N. & Q.’ is caught tripping; 
bat when it is written that ‘“‘ Mr. Paley is admitted 
on all hands to be one of the greatest living 
scholars,” the writer probably forgets that Mr. 
Paley “joined the majority” last autumn, much 
to the regret of Oxford as well as of Cambridge. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Macazive LireraToRE OF THE Present CeEn- 
rory.—I have often thought how useful and inter- 


} esting would be a work on this head, giving reference 


tosome of the many gems that lie hidden in the 
ponderous volumes. So far as I kuow, such a 
work does not exist. I am collating information 
on the subject, and should be greatly obliged if 
some ‘N. & Q.’ correspondents would—I know 


TAYLOR. 


[Our contributor is doubtless familiar with Poole’s use- 
ful ‘Index to Periodical Literature,’ with supplement.) 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


* | answers may be addressed to them 


Ciceroxg.—Is anything actually known as to 
the origin of this term? Everybody knows the 
ordinary “explanation,” but has that any founda- 
tion in fact? I have not found any earlier instance 
than in Addison’s ‘Medals’ (1726) ; but this is a 
whole generation earlier than the first Italian ex- 
ample in Tommaseo ; while the ‘ Vocabolario della 
Crasea’ (which in the edition now publishing aims 
at being historical) has no history or data for the 


,| Word at all. Seeing the way in which some Eng- 


lish writers have moralized upon the word, and 
ween in it a type of modern Ttalian frivolity and 
degeneracy, it would be funny if the term should 
after all turn out to have originated in some Eng- 
lish traveller's joke, or should perchance be actually 
the proper name of some Italian local antiquary of 
the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. I 
tbverve that in a work of 1762 the writer protests 
‘gainst the prostitution of the term by applying it 


_}® ordinary guides, since it is “the proper title of 


sumed antiquarians who can show and explain to 
relgners the antiquities and curiosities of the 


Country,” 


I shall be glad of suggestions as to the pro- 


nunciation of the following derivatives :—‘ View- 
ing the beauties of the building, under the 
ciceronage of one of the clergy” (Church Times, 
1884, p. 716); “ Delighted to have the pretext of 
ciceronism to revisit all manner of queer haunts” 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, 1853, p. 289) ; “ The girl 
showed me three rooms...... while she ciceronized 
in the following words” (‘Tour of a Germar 
Prince,’ 1832, vol. ii. p. 195). I have never heard 
any of these, and do not know how they are in- 
tended to be spoken. Please send suggestions 
direct to J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Cicispzo.—Smollett is quoted in some diction- 
aries as having used this word in the sense of “a 
knot of silk or ribbon attached to walking-sticks, 
to the hilts of swords, or to the handles of fans.” 
Will any one who knows where this occurs kindly 
send me the quotation and reference? I know it 
as an Italian sense of the word? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Taomas Cuatrerton.—In Horace Walpole’s 
‘ Narrative’ (first printed in the form of a letter to 
the Rev. Mr. Cole in 1782) relative to his conduct 
in regard to Chatterton may be found these 
words :— 

“He [Rowley] was well acquainted with Butler, or 
Butler with him, for a chaplain of the late Bishop of 
Exeter has found in Rowley a line of Hudibras,” 

What was the line alluded to? 
Ricuarp EpGcumBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, S.W. 


Dracooys Hussars.—The 11th Hussars 
were one of the regiments composing the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. Is this regiment identical 
with the 11th Light Dragoons, whom we read of in 
Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 1801? If 
so, when was the change of designation made? 

The number of light cavalry regiments in the 
British service is now twenty-one, comprising three 
regiments of Light Dragoons (Ist, 2nd, and 6th), 
four of Lancers (5th, 9th, 16tb, and 17th), the rest 
being Hussars. When were Hussars first intro- 
duced into the service ; and were the old Dragoon 
regiments simply turned into Hussars by a change 
of uniform ? 

In the Napoleonic wars we read of no British 
Hussar regiments, but of the 26th and 27th Light 
Dragoons. Were these disbanded at the peace? 

Are the 4th Hussars and the old 4th Light Dra- 
goons identical in tradition ? 


A. H. Bartuerr. 
156, Clapham Road. 


Swixc.—Inthe great Winglebury duel (‘Sketches 
by Boz’) Mr. Trot gives the Boots an anonymous 
letter to deliver to the Mayor with caution. Boots 
says, “I see a bit ofasvingsh.” Perhaps even your 
middle-aged readers will not understand the mean- 
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ing. About the time of the first Reform Bill} they were i of about twelve houses in this 
riots anonymous letters were circulated under the | country. t existing records are there of this 


udonym “Swing.” But what I want to know 
is the origin and meaning of the name. I was at 
= about the year 1832, when old Keate received 
a letter :— 
“Tf you do not lay aside your Thrishing machine you 
will hear further from Swine. 
I should be glad if any of your readers could en- 
lighten me on the subject. SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


Heratpic Antrnony Arms.—I want date and 
name of rolls of arms in which the following arms 
occur ; Gu., ten plates, four, three, two, and one. 

Cuartes ANTHONY, Jun. 


Joacum™m's is the earliest 
edition, and where printed, of Joachim’s ‘ Revela- 
tiones super Statum Pontificum Romane Ecclesix’? 
I have the German edition (1527), but I want to 
see a copy in Latin with earlier — ag 


Trapeziom anv Trapezo1p.—How is it that 
English writers, lexicographers and others, who are 
all agreed about the difference between an oblong 
and a square, or a circle and an ellipse, differ toto 
colo respecting that between a trapezium and a tra- 
pezoid? The termination oid is always indicative 
of some irregularity, of an imperfect resemblance 
with something else, as in rhombus and rhomboid, 
metal and metalloid, planet and planetoid, aster and 
asteroid, typhus fever and typhoid fever, variola 
and varioloid, &c, A trapezium has two of its 
sides parallel, whereas a trapezoid has none of its 
sides parallel. So say, with perfect accuracy, 
Admiral Smyth (‘Sailor's Word-Book ’), Hamblin 
Smith (‘Elements of Geometry), and Todhunter 
(‘Euclid’). Yet we find the very reverse stated 
in such standard works as the English dictionaries 
of Ogilvie, Webster, and Latham, in Chambers’s 
‘Cyclopedia,’ Brande’s ‘Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art,’ &, Brande, however, con- 
tradicts his own definition in his article on canals, 
where he says: ‘‘ The section of a canal is usually 
a trapezium, of which two sides are parallel.” The 
French are all at one on this point: their trapeze 
corresponds to the English trapezium, and their 
trapézoide to the English trapezoid. Why should 
some of the best English authorities in other 
respects make a confusion between these two well- 
known figures ? F, E. A, Gase. 


Marvrins,—In Townsend’s ‘ Manual of Dates’ 
there is a reference to the Maturines, or Trinita- 
rians, as being an order of friars founded in 
France about a.p. 1197 for the redemption of 
captives. It further states that on being intro- 
duced into this country in a.p. 1224 they received 


and Felix de Valois ? ; 
25, Shooter's Hill Road, Blackheath, 


Webb, M.A., F.S.A., F.Camd.Soc., H 


order in England or in France; or whence could in. 
formation respecting its history be obtained? Ip 
the prologue to one of Chaucer's tales there isa 
mention of a St. Mathurin. In a sketch of the 
poet Villon’s life which appeared in one of the 
magazines some years ago it is recorded that one 
of his earliest exploits was the attempted robbery 
of the church of St. Maturin, in Paris. In Rabe- 
lais’s ‘ Works,’ bk. i. ch. xx., the sophister is re- 
resented as “with great confidence demand 
is breeches and sausages in a full assembly b 
at the Mathurin’s.” hat record is there of the 
saint; and what was his connexion with the re- 
ligious order of the same name which Townsend 
states to have been founded by St. John de Matha 
F. Maroriy, 


Rev. Wess,—Whom did the Rev, 
e 
was Rector of Tretire with Michael Church in the 
county of Hereford, was born 1776, and died 1869. 
His wife I find described as a niece of Judd Hard- 
ing, of Solihull, in the county of Warwick, J.P. 
Who were the parents of Miss Harding; and what} » 
relation was the father to Judd Harding, of Solihull! 
Perhaps one of the Hardings of Baraset, Stratford- 
on-Avon, could give the information I require. 
Wx. Ricumonp. 


“TI po nor Like THER, Dr. Fewt.”—Can any 
of your readers give me the French equivalent for 
Tom Brown’s translation of “ax thirty-third 
epigram? I believe it begins, ‘‘ Je ne vous aime 

Hylas !” Are there equivalents in any other 
fanguage 


De V. 


Works sy Norrn Famiy.—Are the under 


mentioned books to be found in any lib 


accessible to the public ?—‘ Life of Edward, 


North,’ by Dudley, third Lord North ; ‘A Forest 


of Varieties,’ by Dudley, third Lord North ; 


lish translation, by Sir Thomas Nortb, of Guevare! 
Horologium Principium’; ‘A Voyage to 


by Sir Dudley No 


port, of “New Inn, Esq.” (1689), who 


religion “ Franciscus a Santa Clara,” who 


quo est Chronosticon,’ &c., 1671? 
[See p. 266.} 


kindly inform me wh in any of the ed 


the lands, revenues, and other privileges of the 
decayed order of the Holy Sepulchre, and 


that | of Gwillim’s ‘ Heraldry’ (other than that 


Curistorner Davewrort.—I am anxious t 
obtain information respecting Christopher Daven 


Ann Fox Wyllis, daughter of Sir Richard Wyllis, 
Bart. Was the Christopher Davenport, 


‘Supplementum Historie Provinciw Anglix 
W. 


Heratprc.—Will any of your corresponds 
of 1 
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the name of the family is given who bear the fol- 
lowing coat of arms, figured at = and thus 
described : “ He beareth Sable, a ip proper, a 
Chiefe or, Gutte de Larmes” ? 


Picture By Crow.Ley.—In the Family Friend, 
1855, the following passage occurs in a sketch 
headed ‘ The Desmond’s Bride’:— 

“Our frontispiece (engraved by Dalziel from a picture 
by N. J. Crowley, Esq., R.H.A., the property of the 
editor) represents most forcibly the painful scene that 
happens when the bride is presented to the Desmond 
family, She leans with modest reserve upon her lord, 
who hears with undaunted gaze and firm demeanour the 
harsh sentence of expulsion which the parents, who sit 
on the dais, feel called upon to pronounce, But there is 
a figure crouching to the left of the foreground to whom 
the alienation caused by this lowly alliance is high 

ification indeed. In him the foul fiend Envy had 

abided, and this unhappy event gave strong hope of 
dire revenge. Accordingly we find that he turned to 
his own advantage the discord before him, and assiduously 
fomented the resentment then felt, So deeply were the 
ay imbued with the manners of the period (1430), 
that he was enabled to urge the followers to expel the 
Earl Thomas thrice from his country when he returned 
to assume his inheritance, and at length compelled him 
to wake a formal surrender of his estate and dignity. 
The unfortunate lord retired to Rouen, where, says the 
——- ‘anguish and melancholy soon put a period to 

e. 


_ I am afraid the painter drew as much on his 
imagination for the motif of his picture as its 
sessor does for its date. If I read the history of 
the case aright, the parents of the earl were dead 
long before he contracted the (so-called) mésalliance 
that eventuated in his expulsion from his Palatinate, 
and he died at Rouen in 1420, on August 10. If 
by the “foul fiend Envy” is meant the earl’s uncle 
James, the usurper, both artist and editor are at 
one with facts, the only accurate feature of the 
production. But artists, like poets, possess, I 
Suppose, a professional licence. Does any con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ know where this misleading 
picture is now domiciled? J. B.S. 
Manchester, 


Portrait or JonatHan Harrison.—I have a 

oil painting of a person in what appears to 

be naval costume, and possibly of a date from 1730 

to 1780, and named Jonathan Harrison. Can 

any reader enlighten me as to who the original of 
the portrait is Grorcs OC. WILLIaMson. 


Ta Hurroxs or Hurrox Hatt, Penrira.— 
_ was a regular line of this ancient famil 
“tom Adam de Hutton, who was living at Penrith 
Ay reign of Edward I., to Addison Hutton in 

46, on whose death the family became extinct. 

Huttons were a notable family in their 
county, and not unfrequently took prominent part 
in the affairs of the nation. William Hutton was 


iring in the fourth year of Hen. VIL. ; his son and 
, John Hatton, would, therefore, appear to be 
According to 


porary with Henry VIII. 


Knight’s ‘ History of England’ a John Hutton was 


ambassador at Brussels, and was required by 

Henry VIII.’s minister Cromwell to report on 

eligible ladies he knew of as suitable for a fourth 

wife for the king. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 

say if the John Hutton referred to was the Pen- 

rith John Hutton? G. W. 
Penrith. 


Mr. Wittiam Dorr, M.A.—He was a pro- 
fessor of the Marischall College at Aberdeen 1727 
to 1736, came to London in 1739, and published 
while there a ‘ History of Scotland,’ in parts, in 
1749-50. He is supposed to have lived in Flask 
Walk or in Well Walk in Hampstead, and to 
have died there in or after 1750. Where did he live 
in London? Did he live in Hampstead, and where ; 
and when and where did he die? Did he leave 
any family; and, if so, are any of his descend- 
ants living? Any information about him after 
he left Aberdeen in 1739 will be most ——- 

0. A. J. M. 


Warp.e way.”—There are in this neighbour- 
hood—and perhaps further afield—many “ warple 
ways.” ‘* What is a warple way ?” is a question I 
have unavailingly asked of several old inhabitants. 
Hoping to find some mention of “‘ warples” in the 
Rolls of the Manor of Wimbledon, which go back 
to the reign of Edward 1V., I have met with the 
following entry, which, however, throws little light 
upon the question :— 

Vis’ Franc’ Pleg’ cum Cur’ 26 Apr. 7 Eliz. 
Homagin 
Ordinacio p. Warpelles. 

Cum ad ultimam Cur’ Generalem hic tent’ ordinat’ 
fuit de exponend’ anglice Warpels in Co’nibus campis 
de Wimbledon p divs’ tenen’ et inh’itant’ ib’m quo ordo 
fac’ et obsvt’ fuit in hac forma. 

Then follows the statement that divers holes were 
made in the middle of the warples, and between 
furlong and furlong and shott (sic) and shott. And 
order is made that henceforth no one shall plough 
within seven feet of such ‘* warple,” nor sow nor 
mow grass from thence under penalty. 

I hazard the guess that a “ warple” may have 
been a strip of common land upon which there was 
a right of stint. Is this so? Whence comes the 
word “warple”? Is the term local? 

Henry ATrwett. 


Water WHITFIELD, A.D. 1694.—Can any of 
your readers tell me who was the Walter Whitfield 
who in 1694 a.p. received a grant from the Cor- 
poration of Trinity House of certain dues on ship- 
ping, in return for which he was to erect a light- 
house upon the Eddystone reef, which condition he 
fulfilled by the aid of Mr. Winstanley in a.p. 1696- 
1699? The surname is said to be a common Essex 
or Sussex one, and is known to have existed in 
London and also in Plymouth — after the 
above date. W. 5. B. H. 
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Replies. 


MILTON'S SONNETS. 
(7™ vii. 147.) 


I do not believe there exists any printed version 
of the sonnets to Cromwell, to Fairfax, and to 
Cyriack Skinner earlier than that of Phillips in 
1694; but the sonnet to Sir Henry Vane, the 
younger, was printed thirty-two years before this, 
in the life of him written by his devoted friend 
George Sikes. The title-page of this work reads : 

The | Life | and | Death | of | Sir Henry Vane, Kt | 
or | A short Narration of the main Passages of his Earthly 
Pilgrimage ; Together with a true Account of his purely 
Christian, Peaceable, Spiritual Gospel-Principles, Doc- 
trine, Life and Way of Worshipping God for which he 
suffered Contradiction and Reproach from all sorts of 
Sinnerg, and at last a violent Death June 14 anno 1662 | 
To which is added His last Exhortation to his Children 
the day before his Death | Printed in the year 1662, 

The sonnet will be found on pp. 93 and 94, and 
is thus introduced: “The character of this deceased 
statesman......I shall exhibit to you in a paper of 
Verses, composed by a learned gentleman and sent 
him te 3, 1652.” This extract is of importance 
in finally determining, what had hitherto not 
certainly been known (see Masson’s edition of 
Milton, ii. 298), the date of the composition of 
the poem. Vane was born in 1613, and was, there- 
fore, thirty-nine when it was addressed to him. 

I subjoin a literal copy of the sonnet as given 
in Sikes’s ‘Memoir,’ and it is interesting to note 
that it contains none of Phillips’s errors, but is 
word for word the same as Prof. Masson’s version, 
taken from the celebrated Trinity College MSS. 
It should also be borne in mind that the copy sent 
to Vane on July 3, 1652, was the author's final 
MS., and that Sikes’s version is, therefore, even 
of higher authority than the Cambridge MS. It 
is printed in italics, the words “ Rome,” “ Epeirot,” 
and ‘‘ African” being in ordinary characters :— 

Vane, young in yeare, but in sage counsel old, 

Then whom a better Senatour ner’e held 
The helme of Rome, when Gowns not Arms-repell’d 
The fierce Epeirot and the African bold. 
(So much on p. 93.) 
Whether to settle peace or to unfold 
The drift of hollow states, bard to be spell’d 
Then to advise how war may best upheld, 
Move by her two main Nerves, Iron and Gold 
In all her Equipage : besides to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each meanes, 
a = severs each, thou hast learn’t, which few have 
one, 

The bounds of either Sword to thee we owe ; 

Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leanes 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest Son. 

It is somewhat curious that this early appear- 
ance of the sonnet should have escaped the notice 
of all Milton’s editors down to Prof. Masson, who 
also states that it was first printed by Phillips in 
1694 (Milton's ‘Poetical Works,’ ii. 298), for Sikes’s 


* Life of Vane’ is well enough known to all students 
of Commonwealth history. Forster, in his ‘ Life 
of Vane,’ makes frequent reference to Sikes, and 
in a note on p. 134 actually quotes from Milton’s 
sonnet, without, however, mentioning the fact that 
it first appeared in the work which he has so largely 
used. Montcomery Carmicnast. 

Angellfield,{ Enfield. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have referred 
to a new life of Vane by Prof. J. K. Hosmer, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, published at the end of last 
year, where, on p. 376, I find the sonnet printed 
direct from Sikes. No mention, however, is made 
by Prof. Hosmer of the error which Milton's 
editors have hitherto always made in supposing 
the sonnet first printed in 1694. 


Prof. Masson, in his edition of Milton’s ‘ Poems,’ 
in the ‘Golden Treasury Series,” 1874, vol. ii. 
p. 142, says :— 

“ To most of the editions of the Minor Poems that have 
appeared since Milton's own second edition of 1673 there 
have, of course, been added such scraps of verse, not 
inserted in that edition, as Milton would himself have 
included in any final edition. Thus the scraps of verse, 
whether in English or Latin, interspersed through his 
prose-writings, are now properly collected and inse 
among the Poems. Those four English sonnete, also, 
which Milton bad, from prudential reasons, omitted in 
the edition of 1673, are now in their places. After the 
Revolution of 1688 there was no reason for withholding 
these interesting sonnets from the public, and, accord- 
ingly, when Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, pub- 
lished, in 1694, an English edition of the ‘Letters of 
State,’ which bad been written by his uncle as Latio 
secretary during the Commonwealth, and prefixed to 
these Letters his memoir of his uncle, he very pro- 
perly printed the four missing sonnets as an appendix 
to the Memoir, From that time they have always been 
included in editions of the Poems.” 

I have an impression—perhaps a mistaken one 
—that the edition of Milton’s ‘Poems’ from which 
I have quoted the above is no longer included in 
the “Golden Treasury Series.” If so, it seems to 
me a great pity, as it is, I think, without excep- 
tion, the prettiest edition of Milton I have ever 
seen. JonaTHaNn Bovcsizr. 


A Foot ano a Parsicran vii. 68)— 
So early as circ. a.c. 610, Mimnermus spoke thus 
of the crafty incompetence of physicians : ota Ov 
oi iarpo A€éyerv, TA pavra peifw, Kat 
7a dei” ixép rupyouvtes abrovs (Stobeus, 
p. 803, Francof., 1581). 

I subjoin the original form of the saying which 
has become “ Every man is a fool or physician st 
forty,” with variations jxovea Toivuv 
mote Kaicapa ws dvijp 
yeyovas rn, kai mporeivwy iatpy KaTa 
(Platarch, “ De Sanitate Tuends, 
*Opp. Mor.,’ folio, p. 136e). Ep, 


I can see neither analogy nor opposition between 
these two in the passage quoted. Mrs. Quickly 
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boasting, not to Mrs. Page, who is not present, 
but to Ford, of her influence with both nts, 
says, “This is my doing, now. Nay, said I, will 
you cast away your child on a fool [this she sug- 
yests she said to Page] and a Physician?” This 
she pretends she urged to Mrs, Page. A more 
accurate speaker might have allotted the fool to 
Page and the physician to his wife; but Mrs, 
Quickly is not an accurate speaker. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


I am disposed to think that the well-known 
saying, “ Every man is either a fool or a physician 
by the time he is forty,” dates from a period long 
subsequent to Shakspear’s day, and that Mrs, 
Quickly’s juxtaposition of them has a purely acci- 
dental connexion with it. 

It is told, I think of Canning, that when Hal- 
ford cited the dictum to him, the former looked 
into the physician’s eyes, with a sly twinkle in his 
own, aud said, very demurely, “I suppose it could 
not be that a man should be both.” 

T. Apotrnus TRoLLorE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


“ At forty a man is either a fool or a physician,” 
says the proverb, There are instances of his being 
both; but Ido not think Mrs. Quickly intended 
to assert that this was the case with Dr. Caius. 
Charles Knight comments on the passage cited by 
your correspondent thus: “The fool was Slender, 
patronized by Master Page; the physician Dr. 
Caius, whose suit Mistress Page favoured ” (‘ Pic- 
torial Edition of the Works of Shakspere,’ Come- 
dies, vol. i. p. 181). Sr, Swirary. 


“ Divine Aspasta” (7% §. vii. 207).— Mr. 
Swinburne, in a letter addressed to the Spectator, 
March 22, 1884, states :— 


“There are certain errors or perversions of fact which 
are apparently as bard to kill as it is easy to show. In 
the Spectator of to-day I meet, for the hundredth time, 
with a reference to ‘ Steele’s beautiful eulogium on Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings.’ It is as certain as any fact in 
literary history can well be that this most exquisite 
tribute ever paid to the memory of a noble woman is no 
more Steele's than it is yours or mine. The character 
of Aspasia in the forty-second number of the Tatler was 
written by Congreve, But ever since Leigh Hunt ‘ could 
not help thinking that the generous and trusting hand 
of Steele was visible throughout this portrait,’ it has 
been assumed, with a placid perversity which bids de- 
fiance to unacceptable fact, that the sentimental debauchee 
known to modern sympathies as ‘dear Dick Steele’ must 
be credited with the authorship of an immortal phrase, 
which is considered by his admirers too beautiful to be 
the property of a cynical worldling whose name has 
never been exposed to the posthumous homage of such 
touching and tender familiarities. So convincing an 
\ ee is hardly to be overthrown by the verdict of 
all the sentimental journalists in ‘ Letter Land,’ though 
it was not the author of ‘The Conscious Lovers,’ but 
the author of ‘The Way of the World’ who said of a 
g00d woman that ‘To love her was a liberal education.’ ” 


The editor of the Spectator appends to this 


letter the note: “ We wish Mr, Swinburne would 
give his proof. The attribution of these lines 
to Congreve has been disputed.” I forget at the 
moment where I got my MS. notes for the “ attri- 
bution” of the three distinct portions of No. 42 
of the Tatler to as many distinct writers—Steele, 
Congreve, and Addison respectively—but I have 
“Congreve” marked opposite the letter written 
from “ Well’s Coffee House, July 15 [1709],” and 
descriptive of the virtues and excellencies of the 
“Divine Aspasia.” At the bottom of the page I 
find the annotation, “‘The character of Aspasia 
was written by Mr. Congreve, and the person 
meant was Lady Elizabeth Hastings.” See the 
authority for this, with an edifying account of this 
extraordinary lady and her benefactions in a book, 
in folio, intituled ‘ Memorials and Characters,’ &c., 
London, 1741, printed for John Wilford, p. 780. 
Surely a reference to this work, accessible to fre- 
quenters of the British Museum, should decide 
as interesting a literary question as any I have 
seen raised in ‘N. & Q.’ for a long time past. 


James Harris. 
Neuadd Wen, Cardiff. 


Sir Richard Steele, in his 49th Tatler, says of 
this lady: ‘ Though her mien carries much more 
invitation than command, to behold her is an 
immediate check to loose behaviour, and to love 
nee =e liberal education.” G. B. 

enby, 


The saying is Steele’s, and may be seen in the 
Tatler, No. 49. (See Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions.’) Is this the Lady Betty Hastings, known 
for her accomplishments and good works—-sister-in- 
law of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and sister 
to Lady Margaret Hastings, who was married to 
the Rev. Benjamin Ingham? She was born 1682, 
and died 1739, and Mr. Barnard wrote her ‘ His- 
torical Character.’ The Tatler was begun in 1709, 
when she was twenty-seven years of age. 

Epwarp H, Marsuaut, M.A, 
Hastings. 
Aspasia, “ pattern to all who love things praise- 
worthy,” was Intended for Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 
who was born in 1682, and died in 1739. She 
was noted for her piety, and she was highly accom- 
plished, taking an interest in all the good move- 
ments that came before her. Upon the death of 
her brother George, ninth Earl of Huntingdon, she 
took up her abode at Ledstone House, and 
the Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood. Ver- 
pant Green will find fuller particulars in ‘An 
Historical Character relating to the Holy and Ex- 
emplary Life of the Right Honourable the Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings,’ 1742. 
Aspasia’s character is drawn in Nos. 42 and 49 
of the Tatler. The portion of No. 42 in which 
Aspasia is described is often attributed to Con- 
greve; No. 49 is by Steele. It is Steele, and not 
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Congreve, who says, “‘To behold her is an im- 
mediate check to loose behaviour, and to love her 
is a liberal education.” There appears to be no 
evidence beyond tradition, and the fact that Con- 
greve knew Lady Elizabeth’s half-brother Theo- 
philus, for attributing No. 42 to Congreve; and I 
think it very probable that Steele was really the 
author of that paper as well as of No. 49. 
G. A. 


Some four or five years Mr. Swinburne, in 
a letter to the Spectator, claimed the famous com- 
pliment to this lady for Congreve; but he did so 
upon the supposition that it occurs in No. 42 of 
the Tatler, in which the character of Aspasia is 
described by that poet. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the compliment does not occur there, but in 
No. 49, a paper by general consent attributed to 
Steele. Mr. Justin McCarthy afterwards pointed 
out Mr, Swinburne’s error, and Mr. Swinburne in 
a subsequent letter admitted that, occurring where 
it does, the compliment must be Steele’s, A note 
to paper 42 in the 1819 edition of the Tatler 
( British Essayists’) says that an account of the 
lady is to be found in a book in folio, entitled 
‘ Memorials and Characters,’ London, 1741, printed 
for John Wilford, p. 780. C. C. B. 

Very miany replies corroborative of the precedi 


ents have been received, and are at the disposal o 
VERDANT GREEN. 


‘Tae Conpucr or THe Attizs’ (7" §, vii. 
207).—Though the-second, third, fourth, and fifth 
editions of this pamphlet are dated 1711, the first 
edition undoubtedly bears on its title-page the 
date 1712. Though issued in November, 1711, 
the publishers, who did not foresee its great suc- 
cess, post-dated it, as was, and is, often done with 
books published towards the end of the year. 
There is a copy of the first edition in the British 
Museum. I may add that the bibliography of 
‘The Conduct of the Allies’ was fully and accu- 
rately described by the late Mr. Solly in the 
Antiquarian Magazine for March, 1885. 


Great Sir Witt1am Grant S. 
vii. 166).—In answer to Mr. Buck inquiry 
ding this great judge, let me refer him to 
vol. i. ‘Statesmen of the Time of George IIL,’ by 
Lord a who passionately eulogizes him, 
in particular describing his judgments as ‘the 
perfection of judicial eloquence.” He is incidentall 
ised in similar terms by Lord Campbell (vide 
index, ‘Lives of the Chancellors’). He was 
Master of the Rolls 1801-18. D. F. C. 


Steet Pens (7" S. v. 285, 397, 496; vi. 57, 
115).—Perhaps the most interesting, and doubt- 
less one of the earliest references to the use of 
steel and gold pens, both of which are mentioned 
in notes supplied as above, is that dating from 


1738, and compri in (being the occasion of 
Pope’s delightful verses Warburton ardently ad- 
mired) ‘On receiving from the Right Hon. the 
Lady Frances Shirley a Standish and Two Pens’: 
‘ Yes, I beheld the Athenian queen 
Descend in a!l her sober charms; 
* And take” (she said, and smiled serene) 
“ Take at this hand celestial arms: 
Secure the radiant weapons wield ; 
This golden lance shall guard desert ; 
And if a vice dares keep the field, 
This steel shall stab it to the heart.” 
Awed, on my bended knees I fell, 
Received the weapons of the sky ; 
And dipp’d them in the sable well, 
The fount of fame and infamy. 
“ What well? What weapons?” (Flavia cries) 
“ A standish, steel and golden pen ! 
It came from Bertrand’s, not the skies; 
I gave it you to write again,” &c. 

The humour which hints at Flavia not under- 
standing the exalted compliment of the poet— 
being, in short, a woman—is one of Pope’s subtlest 
touches. Mrs. Bertrand kept a stationer’s and 
toy shop at Bath. Lady Frances was Pope's 
neighbour in Twickenhamshire ; she died 1762. 

F. G. Srepaens. 


InpicTMENTs aGainst Gamine §. vii. 104, 
230).—*“ Shove-groat, named also slyp-groat and 
slide-thrift,” is described by Strutt (Hone’s edition, 
1831, p. 301). Kayles, closh (or cloish), loggats, 
and other similar games are described in the same 
work (pp. 270-272). 

It is a mistake to confuse shove-groat, a game 
affected by the frequenters of low taverns and 
tap-rooms, with shovel-board, a pastime very 
fashionable in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and described by Strutt, in the edition 
above quoted, pp. 297-8. Shovel-, or shuffle- 
boards were favourite pieces of furniture in the 
greatest houses, where they preceded the bagatelle- 
boards and billiard-tables of modern times. The 
two games were entirely different, and played with 
different objects, rules, and appliances. 

Trepan was never the name of a game; nor 
is it so mentioned in the e extracted, p. 104, 
but simply as “the new way [of cheating] called 
the Trepan.” It was probably some precursor of 
our ever-successful “ confidence-trick.” There is 
nothing to connect it with any game. . 

Skinner’s derivation of trepan from Trapani, 2 
place in Sicily, is humorous; but most 
prefer the etymology er by Prof. Skeat, from 
O.F trappan, a trap; O.H.G. trapo, a trap. 

JULIAN 
py Russert, Mr. A. Cottrxcwoop Lex, and Ms. 
it M.A., also oblige with replies.) 


Lrrerary Practarisms (7* S. vii. 226).—The 
poem, ‘‘ by Segur (Paris, 1719),” is interesting, as 
quoted, because it supplies an instance, if correctly 
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quoted, of two quatrains, by a French poet, the 
second of which does not scan (nor construe 
scarcely) as does the first. Unfortunately, I do not 
_— the ‘ Poems of Segur,’ and I should, there- 

, be glad to be informed how the lines of the 
second quatrain really run, if they are indeed from 
the pen of that poet; for scansion is a matter 
about which French poets are extremely particular. 


The two verses given as the sup; French 
original of Goldsmith’s ‘Stanzas on Woman’ have 
a very suspicious look. They bear a strong resem- 
blance to some of Father Prout’s mystifications as 
to the origin of Wolfe’s ode on Sir John Moore’s 
burial, Campbell's ‘ Hohenlinden,’ Moore’s “ Lesbia 
hath a beaming eye,” &c. 

One would like to verify the statement by some 
more definite information. Who was Ségur, the 
professed author of the verses? What is the title 
and subject of the work in which they appeared ? 
Where can a copy of the work be referred to? 
Where and at what date was it published? This 
is vaguely stated as Paris, 1719, but is more likely 
to be at Sir Walter Scott’s town of Kennaquhair. 
Forgeries, literary and other, appear to be in the 
ascendant at present. Some people take a per- 
verse pleasure in attempting to attach the charge of 

iarism to our classical poets. 

king at the verses themselves, there is evi- 
dently a translation, but it is the translation of 
English into French. “Stoops to folly” is badly 
rendered by “‘ trop de tendresse.” “To hide her 
shame from every eye” is not translated at all. 
The verb “‘ to die,” which gives point to the whole, 
is insufficiently replaced by ‘‘ C’est la mort.” 

However, I am quite willing, if sufficient proof 
can be found, to acknowledge my error ; but at 
present M. am much of the 

nion of Betsey Prig in to Mrs. Harris 
don’t believe there is person 

J. 4 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, = 

Though I am not quite sure as to the correctness 
of the term “ plagiarism” when an author inserts a 
translation, with variations, I offer a similar in- 
stance of Goldsmith’s apparently copying from the 
Latin to that which Mr. A. Cottixcwoop 
Sives of his borrowing from the French. In the 
Schoolmaster’ there are the well-known lines :— 

But still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 
In Fuller's ‘Abel Redivivus’ (vol. ii. p. 118, 8vo., 
1867) there is in the ‘ Life and Death of Lambert 

— 

“ He had a vast memory, and read over 
He was so versed in the fathers and me hy a ows 
» ‘Mirum est homuncionis unius ingeni 

tot et tam diversas scientias haurire et retinere potuisse.”” 


Eo. MarsHatt. 


Giszon’s Josava Warp (7@ 
S. vii. 82).—In the year 1777 Dr. Maty published 
the ‘Miscellaneous Works and Memoirs of the 
Earl of Chesterfield,’ in 2 vots., 4to., and on the 
margins of his copy Horace Walpole wrote a good 
number of notes. This copy having come into the 
possession of the late R. S. Turner, Esq., he printed 
a few copies of these marginalia for the members 
of the Philobiblon Society, one of which notes re- 
lates to Joshua Ward. Ta vol. ii, p: 1, ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Pieces,’ Lord Chesterfield writes :— 

“I very early took Mr, Ward's Drop, notwithstanding 
the great pian ment it met with in its infancy, from 
an honourable author, eminent for his political sagacity, 
who asserted it to be ‘liquid Popery and Jacobitism,’ i 
reaped great benefit from it, and recommended it to so 
many of my friends that I question whether the author 
of that great specific is more obliged to any one man in 
the kingdom than myself excepting one.” 

On this Walpole notes thus :— 

“General Charles Churchill, the great Patron of Ward. 
Queen Caroline, asking the general if it was true that 
Ward’s medicine had made a man mad, as was reported, 
he said, ‘ Yes, madam, very true.’ ‘And do you own it?’ 
said the Queen, ‘ Yes, madam.’ ‘And who isit?’ ‘Dr. 
Meade, madam.’ ”’—Turner’s reprint, p. 50. 

Again, there isa brief note on vol. ii. p. 377, 1. 13:— 

“Tom Page. He was made Secretary of the Treasury, 
was patron of Ward’s medicines,”—Turner reprint, 


W. E. Bocxter. 


May I add to W. A. G.’s notes on “Spot Ward’ 
and John (or the Chevalier) Taylor, that their por- 
traits—that of the former explaining by a large 
blood-mark on the face why the worthy was called 
“Spot ’—are conspicuous in Hogarth’s famous 
print ‘A Consultation of Physicians’ or ‘The Com- 
pany of Undertakers’? ‘his etching was origin- 
ally advertised as ‘A Consultation of Quacks.’ It 
was published March 3, 1736, and for sixpence. 
The one-eyed Taylor is leering at Mrs. Mapp, the 
bone-setter ; in the head of his physician’s staff is 
fixed a human eye (this alludes to his practice as an 
oculist) ; he called himself “‘ Opthalmiator.” Mrs. 
Mapp is seen between these empirics. See the 
* Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the British Mu- 
seum,’ Nos. 1985, 1986, 2091, 2299, 2325. Pope, 
Swift, Walpole, Churchill, and others have com- 
memorated Ward, who desired by will to be buried 
in front of the altar of Westminster Abbey, or “as 
near to the altar as might be.” 

F. G, Srernens. 


Norta Devon: Nore- 
wortay Towers (7* §. vii. 128).—Mr. 
S. Fut Crarxson will find a very careful 
measured drawing of the fine west tower of St. 
Hieritha, at Chittlehampton, in the second volume 
of the Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, 1847. It is drawn by Mr. Richard 
D. Gould, architect, the present borough surveyor 


of Barnstaple, and is one of nine illustrations of 
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different Devonshire towers given by him in a 
very useful paper on the ‘ Towers of the North and 
North-West of Devon,’ read atthe quarterly meeting 
of the Society in Exeter, August 31, 1844. The en- 

ving measures 17 in. by 104 in., and the tower 
is drawn an eighth of an inch to a foot. By it the 
base of the tower measures 35 ft. 6in. square at 
the base (not 24 ft., as quoted by Mr. Crarxson). 


. In his paper Mr. Gould remarks :— 


“Chittlehampton tower, which is perhaps known to 
most admirers of church architecture in this diocese, is 
the nearest approximation to the highly ornamental 
structures of Somersetshire which we possess ; but there 
is nothing in its detail that is not of the most pure and 
faultless description, and the admirable grouping of the 

innacles, with its general arrangement and proportion, 
eave it without a rival, at least in this county. The 
erection of the towers of Bishop’s Nympton, South 
Moulton, and Chittlebampton is traditionally ascribed to 
the same architect, but this story has probably originated 
from the mere fact of the contiguity, together with the 
circumstance of their possessing many identical features. 
The same authority has further distinguished these by 
the really significant appellations of ‘ Length,’ ‘Strength,’ 
and ‘Beauty,’ the former having reference to that at 
Bishop’s Nympton, which rises to the greatest height in 
proportion to the square of their several bases, and the 
other terms equally apply to those at South Moulton and 
Chittlehampton—to the one on t of the ider- 
able thickness of the walls, with the massive proportions 
of the buttresses, and the excellency of the masonry em- 
ployed in the whole construction; and to the other with 
reference to its ornate character. But the latter ex- 
ample fairly combines the acknowledged good qualities 
of its less pretending neighbours with that so deservingly 
allotted to itself.” 

Risdon, in his ‘Survey of Devon’ (Risdon died 
A.D. 1640), says (pp. 319-20) :— 

“Chittlehampton, called of old Chidelinton, was the 
King’s demesne at the conquest, Since the earls of 
Gloucester were lords of this manor and barton, the 
chief house whereof adjoined to the churchyard, now 
demolished...... This parish is graced with a fair church 
and a stately tower, and in times past hath been notable 
for that Hieretha (born at Hoforde, co. Devon) canonized 
a saint, was here interred; unto whose memory the 
church was dedicated, and she esteemed to be of such 
sanctity, that you may read of many miricles ascribed to 
her holiness, in his book that penned her life,” 


The local saying runs in North Devon precisely | 8* 


on the same lines as is the rhyme quoted from 
Oxfordshire, viz. :— 
Bishop's Nympton for len 
South Molioa for 
And Chittlebampton for beauty. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Soapstone Ficures rrom Saanouar S. 
vii, 8).—There are two mineral substances known 
by this name, saponite and steatite. The com- 
position of the former is, ‘‘ Silica 45°56, alumina 
10°34, magnesia 24°95, water 1915=100”; and 
of the latter, “ Silica 62°14, magnesia 32°92, water 
4°94=100.” The characteristics of the two are 


butter when first dug, but hardens and becomes 
brittle on exposure. Does not adhere to the 
tongue. Feels unctuous. Yields to the nail.” Sapo- 
nite is found in Cornwall, in Derry, in Sweden, and 
by Lake Superior; steatite in various parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, in Saxony and Bohe- 
mia, in Canada and the United States (see Bristow’s 
* Glossary of Mineralogy,’ where the fancy articles 
made of Chinese steatite, at Hing-po and Tse- 
Kongsa, ‘are mentioned). 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Soapstone or steatite is defined as a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia and alumina ; it is used, mixed 
with clay, to increase the translucency of the 
finished porcelain. There are several beautiful 
objects of art at South Kensington in the so- 
called soapstone. A. Hat. 


Buve Srockines (7* §S. vii. 24, 206).—The fol- 
lowing account of the society or club is before 
me:— 

“ From France it came to England in 1780, when Mrs, 
Montague [sic] displayed the badge of the Bas-bleu Club 
at her evening assemblies. Mr. Stillingfleet was a con- 
stant attendant of the soirées, and went by the name of 
Blue Stockings.” 

Now, as Benjamin Stillingfleet died in 1771, to 

make him an attendant of the club in 1780 is cer- 
tainly anachronistic. However, when Mrs. Mon- 
tagu formed the Blue Stocking Club (it must have 
been before 1771) Mr. Stillingfleet no doubt was a 
member, and his blue stockings may have been the 
origin of its title, or, according to Mrs. Amelia 
Opie (ante, p. 206), James Barry’s may have been, 
though he in 1771 was but thirty. Hannah More, 
in her poem ‘ Bas-Bleu,’ does not give the origin, 
but in a short preface she tells us that 
“the following trifle owes its birth and name to the 
mistake of a foreigner of distinction, who gave the literal 
appellation of the Bas-bleu to a small party of friends, 
who had been often called, by way of pleasantry, the 
Blue Stockings,” 
I think, therefore, that the bas-bleus of some one 
ve the original name to the club, and if the 
verdict should be “Not Stillingfieet’s,” then our 
faith in an old tradition will be shaken, and we 
shall begin to ask ourselves, Are we sure that 
Milton, and not Oliver Cromwell, wrote ‘ Paradise 
Lost’? Mrs. Opie’s history of the club dates from 
1784, but the contention is that it existed prior to 
1771; that Mr, Stillingfleet was a member, and 
that from his bas-bleus originated the Blue Stock- 
ing Club. See Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ under 
the year 1781. Frepx. Roe. 


Samcet Pepys S. vii. 81, 196).—Taking 
Mr. note in conjunction 
with mine, we now have some clear particulars both 
of a privately printed and of a published edition 


much the same: “ Very soft and soapy, almost like 


of Pepys’s ‘ Memoires relating to the State of the 
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Royal Navy.’ In my copy there is a MS. number 
on the title “R. 35.” Pepys was so methodical 
that it would be quite in character for him to have 
numbered this as well as other private copies him- 
self, and registered their distribution in his note- 
book. There are corrections of the press at pp. 11, 
40, 70, 92, and 120, which also seem to me to be in 
his autograph. The collation of the volume runs 
thus :—portrait, title in red and black, pp. 1-152, 
folding table, pp. 153-214, index of seventeen 
pages, blank leaf. Mr. J. Marsnatt will per- 
haps state if this agrees with his copy of the pub- 
lished edition. 

The results of the patriotic efforts of Pepys in 
strengthening the Royal Navy, so that there were 
ships at sea and in reserve whose total comple- 
ment of men amounted to 42,003 when he left 
office at the end of 1688, seem to have edu- 
cated the public mind for a good many years for- 
ward into the conviction that such was about the 
right number of seamen to provide for in the 
national estimates. If the votes of Parliament 
during the ten years 1702-11 be examined, it 
will be found that 40,000 men for sea service 
are regularly provided for financially in each 
year of that stirring period. This, at 521. a 
year for each man on the average, and including 
special votes, amounted in the ten years to 
22,880,000/. Then there were the ordinary dis- 
bursements of the a 5 amounting in the same 
time to 1,247,6001. e thus get at a grand total 
of 24,127,600/. But the whole of the votes of 
Parliament in 1702-11, including the grand total 
just mentioned, with 27,060,066/. for the army, 
subsidies, and other expenses of war, and 
2,575,972. for new debts contracted, did not 
swell the total for the ten years to a larger 
aggregate than 53,763,638]. From this the con- 
clusion may be drawn that in those years of 
Queen Anne’s reign 45 per cent. of the whole 
public revenue was disbursed for naval purposes 

Frepk. Henpriks. 


*Macseta’ oy Tue Stace (7" S§. vii. 68, 130, 
145, 231).—The 1673 quarto cited by Mr. Morais 
I. Jonas does not appear to us so conclusive as 
our critic would make out. The question is this, 

as Davenant’s version of ‘Macbeth’ first pro- 
duced about 1671, after the migration of the 
Duke's Company from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to 
Dorset Gardens ; or was it produced soon after the 
Restoration, and seen by Pepys in 1664, 1666, 
1667, and 1668? We inclined, and still incline, 
to the latter — for reasons stated in our 
article in the English Illustrated Magazine for 
December, 1888. Mr. Jonas, on the other hand, 

ks our theory finally refuted by the existence 
of a quarto ‘Macbeth’ of 1673, “acted at the 
Duke's Theatre,” which is “simply a reprint of 


Middleton’s ‘ Witch.’ But this does not get over 
the difficulty of supposing Davenant’s version to 
have lain on the shelf until three years after his 
death. Mr. Jonas adds, too, that “on the first 

of this [1673] quarto the names of the princi- 
are given, with their corresponding parts, 
identical with those prefixed to Davenant’s version 
of 1674.” This seems to show that the 1673 quarto 
did not purport to be what Mr. Jonas apparently 
takes it for—to wit, the play as acted before 1671. 
On the contrary, the publisher evidently intended 
to pass it off as the version currently acted at the 
Dorset Garden Theatre. We know from Downes 
that the 1671 production “recompenced double 
the expense, and proved a lasting play.” May we 
not conclude, then, that an enterprising bookseller, 
desirous of exploiting its popularity, but unable to 
beg, borrow, or steal the prompt copy, simply re- 
printed the First Folio text, added the songs inter- 
polated by Davenant (which could easily be taken 
down in the theatre), prefixed the playbill, and 
issued the whole as a correct “ book of the play,” 
when, in fact, it was nothing of the kind? This 
piratical proceeding would afford an additional 
motive for the publication of the genuine text 
(according tc Davenant) in 1674. 

Witiiam ARCHER. 
Rozert W. Lowe. 


“Twizze.” in Piace-names (7 §. vii. 28, 
195, 233).—‘ All persons passing by this Twitchel 
are requested to go up or down directly, without 
loitering, causing obstruction, &c.” The foregoing 
words are painted on a small board attached to a 
house in a narrow alley leading from the street of 
Shillingtov, in this county, to the church, which, 
by the way, is situate ona hill. There is a small 
brook running at the foot of the hilJ. I forward 
this hoping it may afford a clue. 

F. A. Buaypes. 

Bedford. 


Grinpstone AND Sapiine (7 S. vii. 207).— 
E. F. B. has doubtless heard of or read the chapter 
on the ‘ Powers of Vegetation’ in Charles Water- 
ton’s ‘Essays on Natural History,’ wherein he 
speaks of a derelict water-mill near Walton Hall, 

e ruins and grounds of which had been laid to 
an adjoining meadow. In the course of time 
nothing remained to indicate the site of the mill 
except a large millstone seventeen feet in circum- 
ference. aterton supposes that some of our nut- 
eating animals in the autumn of 1813 had deposited 
their winter store of nuts under the protecting 
cover of the stone, and that one nut, having 
escaped destruction, in the course of the following 
summer “sent up its verdant shoot,” to quote his 
own words, “through the centre of the procumbent 
millstone.” The tree year by year increased in 
size and beauty, bearing pale fruit, till by its 


the First Folio,” with the addition of songs from 


enlarged growth it had raised the stone eight inches 
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from the ground. Vide ‘Essays on Natural Hic- 
tory,’ p. 464, ed. by N. Moore (F. = 


Warrington. 

[*To be found, with a piotase in the biographical 
introduction, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, to Waterton's 
* Wanderings."”—E. M. The same information is su 
plied by E. M, Mitier, W. D. Sweertne, F, W. J., 
_ A. B. Sixes, W. W. Davies, Jas, 

B. Morais, W. Kent, and C. F. 8. Warren. } 


Sir Taomas Smita, atias Nevitt, or Hott, 
Lercestersaire (7" S, vii. 189).—Clara, daughter 
and coheir of Ralph Nevill, of Thornton Bridge, 
Yorkshire, married, firstly, Henry, or Thomas ae 
is sometimes called) Smith, of Oressing Temple, 
Essex, son of John Smith, Baron of the Exchequer; 
and, secondly, Sir Thomas Nevill, of Holt, hence 
the alias. The arms mentioned by Mr. Dove, 
Gules, a saltire ermine, are those of Backhouse ; 
and it is stated by Le Neve and at Heralds’ Col- 
lege, in the Backhouse pedigree, that Flora, widow 
of Sir John Backhouse, K.B., married, secondly, 
Henry Smith, alias Nevill, of Holt. If this be 
the case, it is curious that there should be no men- 
tion of this second husband on her tombstone, 
which is in Swallowfield Church. Sir John Back- 
house died 1649, and she died in 1652, et. sixty- 
two. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to settle this point definitely. : 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Layp-crassine (7 §. vii. 189).—I do not find 
the term land-grabber in ‘The Drapier’s Letters’ 
and other ‘Tracts relating to Ireland,’ by Swift, 

blished at Dublin in 1735. Swift writes of 
* Graziers engrossing vast Quantities of Land,” and 
of “that abominable Race of Graziers who...... were 
ready to engross great Quantities of Land.” The 
italics are mine. J. F. Maysercu. 

Liverpool, 


Tae Oxen or Ipnictes (7" §. vii. 168).— 
The question “Quaid hoc ad Iphicli boves?” now 
resuscitated, has already been asked in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(5" 8. ii. 48; vii. 308; 6 S. v. 448), and no 
answer returned. It is not quite correct to state 
that it was put “at a blacksmith’s forge,” for in 
reality it is put by Tressilian to Master Erasmus 
Holiday, the pedagogue in ‘ Kenilworth,’ chap. ix., 
whom he is questioning at the cottage of Gammer 
Sludge. The scene is laid in the Vale of White- 
horse, and the question has reference to the shoe- 
ing of his horse by mysterious agency. The whole 
chapter is full of Latin quotations, some easy to 
be verified, others not at all, as “lucus a non 
lucendo,” and this is the last of them. Perhaps it 
may be found in Erasmus, and Scott gives us 
a key in the name of the schoolmaster. What 
its exact meaning may ba it is difficult to say. 
Dr. W. Smith, ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Biography and Mythology,’ s.v. “ Iphicles or 
Iphiclus” (No. 3), mentions his being one of the 
Argonauts, and, like the patriarchs of old, being 
rich in large herds of oxen (Hom., ‘ Iliad,’ ii. 705 ; 
‘Odyssey,’ xi. 239). He was the father of Podares 
and Protesilaus. Wayland Smith’s cave is in the 
parish of Ashbury, near Faringdon, in Berkshire, 
and is a kind of cromlech, made by a buge flat 
stone being placed horizontally on upright ones, 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Is not the saying “ Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves ?” 
as much due to Sir Walter Scott as many a frag- 
ment of “old song” or “old play” that he prefixed 
to his chapters? It is ben trovato, exactly the sort 
of thing that Neleus might have said to the various 
suitors for his daughter's hand as they advanced 
their several claims, and ignored the one imperative 
condition that he had laid down—the harrying of 
the cattle of Iphicles. It has some analogy to 
Patelin’s “ Revenons & ces moutons.” 

KILuicrew. 

Rome. 


At ‘N. & Q,’ 6" S. v. 448, there was an inquiry 
whether any one was able to point to an earlier use 
of the proverb than “ Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves?” 
(“ What has all this to do with the shoeing of my 
poor nag ?”) in ‘ Kenilworth,’ chap. ix.; or whether, 
no such early instance being forthcoming, it was 
not an invention of Sir W. Scott himself, as, I may 
further say, many of his mottoes were. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Dr. Peacnet, Master or Oot- 
tece, (7™ vii. 208)—Mar. W. T. 
Lyxw points out that Dr. Peachel’s name “is 
erroneously spelt as Rachel” in Burnet’s ‘ History 
of His Own Time,’ vol. iii. p. 142 (Oxford, 1823). 
Yes; but Dr. Routh, who prints the note, also 
takes care to correct the misprint most zealously. It 
is Peachel in the index (vol. vi. p. 449); it appears 
among the errata of vol. iii. in vol. vi. p. 460 ; 
in the “additional annotations,” which came out 
several years later, there is at p. 89 :— 

“Vol. iii, p. 142, col. i. 1,1, note g, in the beginning 
substitute: Dr, Peachell, Master of Magdalen College 
(Cambridge), and Sancroft’s for Sancroft.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


In the Lansdown MS. 988 there is an autograph 
letter from Dr. Peachel to Dr. Simon Patrick, Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and subsequently Bishop 
of Ely, respecting the mandate from the king to 
admit Father Francis to the degree of M.A. with- 
out the usual oath or subscription. 

J. Masket. 


Saour (7 S. vii. 109).—There is an article by 
Francis Bauer, who writes from Kew, in the sap- 
plement of the Penny Magazine, March 31, 1833, 


on the ‘Smut Balls or Pepper Brand,’ which he de- 
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signates Uredo fetida, He states that its distin- 

ishing characteristic is “its extremely offensive 
smell,” and that wheat is the only plant which is 
liable to be affected by it. In the same periodical 
issued May 11, 1833, the same writer gives an 
account of ‘The Smut, or Dust Brand’ (Uredo 
segetum) in barley, oats, and wheat. This is “ per- 
fectly scentless,” and 
“the whole ear is often found entirely destroyed many 
weeks before even the individual florets are quite deve- 
loped, or the sound ears emerge from the hose. Some- 
times, but rarely, the infection takes place after the 
= of fructification have been formed, and even after 
fecundation has taken place ; in that case the progress of 
the disease can easily be observed,” 
The fungi “‘ vegetate and multiply so rapidly that 
in a few days the whole ear is completely filled.” 
Both articles are illustrated by diagrams. 

J. F. Mansereon. 

Liverpool. 

P.S.—I notice in a bookseller’s catalogue a work 
by Dr. M. C. Cooke entitled ‘ Rust, Smut, Mil- 
dew, and Mould : an Introduction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fungi,’ 1878. 


I shall feel more satisfaction than the Zsopian 
cock, which scratching in a dunghill found a jewel, 
if a fact that I have discovered in turning over my 
manure merchant’s annual circular be of any value 
in the sight of A Lixcotnsnire Farmer. It ap- 
pears that an article which “ treats exhaustively of 
the life history and mode of propagation of the 
smut-fungus (Ustilago segetum), the varieties of 
smut,” and so forth, was contributed by the pen of 
J. L. Jensen, of Copenhagen, to the volume of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal for October, 
1888 ; and therein, methinks, may many doubts 
concerning cereal distempers of the smut kind be 
satisfactorily resolved. Sr. Swiraty. 


_ Your correspondent A Lixcotysuire Farmer is 
right in enumerating several kinds of smut as at- 
tacking several crops. They are vegetable growths 
of a very low and elementary order, and are known 
as “ dust fungi,” consisting of very minute micro- 
Scopic granules or cells in great abundance, and a 
few equally minute threads. They belong to the 
genus Uredo. Three species are commonly met 
with in this country—Uredo fetida, Uredo segetum, 
and Uredo rubigo. 

1. Uredo feetida produces the smut within the 
grain of wheat without altering its form. When 
examined under the microscope it is found to con- 
sist of mivute balls, and it is estimated that as 
many as four millions of these may exist in a single 

In this disease the seed retains its natural 
The fungus has a peculiarly foetid odour, 
hence its familiar name—‘ stinking smut.” 

2. Uredo segetum is a smut that attacks oats and 
barley chic fly ; it consists of a sooty powder, having 
no odour. The disease shows itself conspicuously 


3. Uredo rubigo constitutes the fungoid disease 
of cereals, chiefly of wheat, which is known as 
“rust,” “red robin,” “red rag,” &c. It mostly 
attacks the chaff-scales annelive the grains, but 
it is not always confined to that region: various 
parts of the plant may be implicated. The fungus 
consists of an aggregation of minute microscopic 

ules of an orange or rust colour. 

Corn mildew is occasioned by Puccinia graminis, 
a fungus of a similar character. It affects the straw 
and leaves generally. 8S. James A, Satter. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 

[B. D. Moszuey, C. C, B., L. L. K., R, W. Hacxwoop, 
&e a replies, which are at our correspondent’s dis- 
posal. 


Wvyre-tace : Hummep (7" §. vii. 208).—I do 
not find wire-lace in any dictionary, but I doubt 
its meaning “a device, fraud, snare, cr springe.” 
On the contrary, if I may hazard a conjecture in 
the absence of definite authority, I would guess it 
to be a part of a construction, or of a garment or 
shoe. Thus Carew, in the view of the Court, by 
his pleading would only have shown himself an 
accomplice, or necessary part of the action. “To 
hum” is explained by Johnson as “to make a con- 
fused noise ; to make a low dull noise ; to murmur 
(P. Fletcher): to express applause ; approbation 
was commonly expressed in publick assemblies by 
a hum (‘Trial of the Regicides’).” The word is 
clearly onomatopeic. - JuLian 


Wyre-lace in the extract from the account of 
Lord Carew’s trial must have been written instead 
of windlass or windlace, a word of which Nares 
writes as follows, “A machine for winding up 
weights—metaphorically art and contrivance, sub- 
tleties.” That “‘the people hum’d ” would be, I 
think, a sign of assent, as the word hum did some- 
times have the meaning of applaud. 

Jutivs 


Dritt (7* §. vii. 148, 213).—W. D. M. says 
that the origin of the “quaint performance” of 
trooping the colour was “ actually a teat of officers’ 
sobriety.” What the origin of this ceremony was 
it would perhaps be rash to undertake to say; but 
it certainly was not that alleged by your corre- 
spondent. At no time could it have been per- 
missible to put a regiment under arms and bring 
out the venerated colours for such a purpose. The 
idea strikes me as supremely ridiculous. W. D. M, 
has probably at some time heard that on troopin 
parades, when forming duties, the officers are place 
opposite their guards, so as, after “recovering” 
their swords, to march about fifty yards on the 
second file from the right of their respective com- 
mands, and that certain old generals jocosely pre- 
tend to believe that this march on a given point, 
when first introduced, was thought a good test of 
the officer’s fitness for duty. Your correspondent’s 
recollection must have been confused when he 


on the ears of corn before the ripening of the crop. 
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wrote to ‘N. & Q.,’ asserting that this somewhat 
mythical explanation of a particular detail of the 
ceremony applied to the ceremony itself. Although 
no account of trooping the colour is given in 
Bariffe’s ‘Militarie Discipline’ (1643) nor in 
James’s ‘ Military Dictionary ’ (1802), it may rea- 
sonably be conjectured, from the fact that the verb 
“to troop” was used about 1750 for the verb “ to 
march,” that the ceremony of trooping or marching 
the colours was simply introduced in order to fix 
in the minds of all military men, by a periodical 
display, that regulation which requires colours, if 
uncased, to be at all times saluted with the highest 
honours. G. W. Repway. 


Criarenvon Hovse (7 §, vii. 228).—In Jobn 
Wykeham Archer’s ‘ Vestiges of Old London,’ 
1851, there is an etching of the then existing 
remains of Clarendon House, consisting of two 

illars supporting an entrance into the stable-yard 
of ‘‘The Three Kings.” It is there also stated 
that the stable-yard presents the features of an old 
galleried inn yard, and is noted as the place from 
which General Palmer started the first Bath mail- 
coach. Whether these relics of the past are still 
to be found is very doubtful under the steady 
march of Piccadilly improvements. 

Josera Bearp. 

Ealing. 


Mr. Warp will fiad « fall answer to his ques- 
tion by referring to ‘Old and New London,’ iv. 
273-5. Mos 1x URBE. 


Tae Nimevs or Avreote (7"§, vii. 65, 176).— 
There was a r upon the umbrella in the 
English Illustrated Magazine (last year, I think), 
in which the writer gave it as his opinion that the 
nimbus of the saint was a relative, by ssthetic or 
artistic evolution, of the ceremonial umbrella of 
Eastern countries. As Buddhist saints have nimbi, 
it would seem that the Western mark of being 
raised to the order of saints was of — —- 

W. 


Wituram Mirrorp (7* vii. 207) matriculated 
at Queen’s Coll., Oxon., on July 16, 1761, aged 
eighteen (see ‘ Alum. Oxon.,’ pt. iii. p. 965). Ac- 
cording to the obituary notice in the Gent. Mag., 
he was educated at Cheam School, Surrey, under 
Dr. Gilpin, and from there went to the university 
(xevii. pt. i. p. 368). There is, however, little 
doubt that he did enter Westminster School, and 
that he acted as one of the stewards at the anni- 
versary dinner in 1781 (see ‘ Alum. West.,’ 1852, 
p. 548). Unfortunately, the admissions to the 
school prior to the date of his matriculation have 
been lost. G. F. R. B. 


Heratpry §. vi. 427, 496 ; vii. 132, 175).— 
Iam grateful for the valuable replie 


s to my he 
queries. I should, however, ex that I used the 


raldic | falsehood 


word “ lineal,” as I now find, in an unwarrantably 
narrow sense. When I said “I am not his lineal 
descendant,” I meant 1 am not the head or repre- 
sentative of the Hamilton family, to which I 
belong, but merely from a collateral branch. My 
first query meant this: Am J, as the descendant 
of a younger son, entitled by Scottish heraldic law 
to bear the family arms? In reality, as the son 
of a Hamilton mother, unless I should take her 
name, I am, of course, at best entitled to quarter 
them. I shall be glad of a positive answer to 
this. 

My second query was plainly this: In a certain 
branch of the Hamilton family the estate, first 
inherited by the eldest sop, went by purchase to 
his younger brother, the third son. Since then 
the succession has been regular ; but early in the 
eighteenth century the estate was sold. At some 
period a martlet was introduced into the coat of 
arms. Was this because of the transfer from the 
eldest to the third son, or because of the loss of 
the estate? Does the martlet now borne by the 
representative of the family belong alone to his 
arms, or should other branches likewise bear it? 
Am I, as the descendant of a younger son, obliged 
by Scottish law to difference the arms, or not? 
What is the fee of the Lyon King at Arms for 
differencing arms ? 

Arraur Wentworta Hamitton Earoy. 
New York. 


Worpswortn’s ‘Ope on THE INTIMATIONS OF 
Immortatity ’ (7" 8. vii. 168).— 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 
Compare with this that verse in the ‘Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,’— 

The sleep that is among the lonely bille. 

These are surely two of Wordsworth’s most charac- 
teristic utterances, and are meant to convey the 
sense of the deep peace and quietude which haunt 
the fells and moors. Sleep, moreover, or a state 
akin to sleep, seems to have been habitually induced 
in Wordsworth by deep emotion, and especially 
by that occasioned by the sight or the remembrance 
of beautiful scenery. C. C. B. 


The meaning of the line, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
seems to me obvious. In the poet’s imagination 
it is early morning and nature is not yet awakened ; 
and so the fields may be described as slumbering. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Kevetm Henry Diosy (7* vi. 507; vii. 51, 
94, 193).—Muss Busx’s note only shows that 
Edward Lumley, like some other people, changed 
his views. I know nothing of the matter exce 
from his own words, and am sorry that she should 
have thought fit to imply that he was guilty of 
Oar acquaintance was of long standing, 


having begun a year or two after he opened his 
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first shop in Chancery Lane, nearly opposite 


Lincolo’s Inn gateway, and I cannot imagine any 
motive he could have had for speaking untruth. 
I prefer, therefore, to believe that he did not do 
so, and to suppose that if he made use of the term 
she attributes to him, it can only have been ironic- 
ally. G. 8. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

Coming of the Friars, and other Historic Essays, By 
Rev f Jessopp. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Dr. Jessopr’s ‘One Generation of a Norfolk House 
made an impression on its readers such as few anti- 
quarian books have ever done. A volume of obscure 
biography—and the people he treated of were, and must 
ever remain, obscure save to those who take an interest 
in the history of the growth and decadence of religion 
—has not in it the elements of popularity, and yet that 
book has in it attractions which put it on a par with a 
first-class novel, Dr. Jessopp is a strictly accurate per- 
son, an antiquary as plodding as Thomas Hearne, and 
one who has read as discursively as the author of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’; but these qualifications, 
though they might have endeared him to the heart 
of some of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ would 
never have made his account of the Walpoles popular. 
He has behind and beyond these qualifications the power 
of writing in a picturesque style which is unique among 
English men of letters. It flashes and glimmers with 
thought in a way which reminds us of nothing in our 
literature, We could mention two German authors with 
whom he has kindred, but it is a remote relationship, 
accidental it may be as far as anything can be considered 
80 ina world where all relations are so complex and far- 
reaching. The volume before us consists of articles 
which have appeared from time to time in the Vine- 
teenth Century. They are slight essays, not exhaustive 
treatises; but no one can read them without having 
his sympathies quickened and the range of his know- 
ledge enlarged. In what Dr. Jessopp tells us of the 
friars there is perhaps nothing new as to the facts, but 
the picture given us is most effective, English em 
know little of Dominic and Francis. 8 h and Italian 
ecclesiastics do not attract them. hen they do not 
suspect idleness and fraud they are too often repelled by 

of mysticism, Francis may have been a mystic 
—many of the greatest and best of the human family are 
open to this charge—but Dr. Jessopp shows that he was 
one of the most loving souls that ever devoted himself to 
the service of his fellows, His ways were not the same 
asours. When a great wrong forces itself on our atten- 
tion we form societies, call meetings, give lectures, and 
have public dinners, at which dukes and cabinet ministers 
make speeches, Such means could not be used in the 
dark and barbarous Middle Ages, so Francis did what he 
could. If we feel that his plan was inferior to ours, we 
must admit that it called for certain sacrifices which our 
higher civilization gives us the means of avoiding. What 
is called the “ parochial system” had broken down. 
Francis beheld masses of people ignorant, diseased, 
savage, with none to minister to them. Every form 
of evil was rampant. They were starving, they were 
eaten up with every foul disease with which we have to 

, and with some dire forms which have, happily, 
become extinct since his day. What was to be done for 
these poor lost creatures? If the inherited moral teach- 
ing were true—if mercy, love, and charity were not mere 
names without any corresponding realities—these un- 


happy creatures had a claim upon thore around. It was 
a claim to which no one seemed to listen. So Francis 
cast away from him all the pleasures of life, and made 
himself a brother to these poor sufferers. Soon he 
gathered around him men like minded with himself, and 
there grew from his efforts an order that spread through 
Europe and beyomi. It is true that as years passed on 
the Franciscans, like the other religious orders, lost their 
first love, and became subject to the mockery and sneers 
of the world ; but this in no way reflects on their devoted 
founder. Dr, Jessopp has painted a picture of him and 
his such as no other Englishman could have produced, 
We trust that what he has said will be read by many who 
never saw the articles when they appeared in the Wine- 
teenth Century. The two papers on ‘ The Black Death in 
East Anglia’ are, perhaps, as works of art inferior to 
those concerning the friars, but they are of terribly pain- 
ful interest, and give us much information which has 
been utterly unknown to the historians from whom we 
most of us get those ideas of the lives of our ancestors 
which pass for knowledge. 


Tue Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend (Scott) forms a delightful repertory of informa- 
tion relating to the Northern Counties, It is fully illus- 
trated, the designs of Lambton Castle, Morpeth, &c., 
having special attraction. 


Tue author of ‘ Greater Britain’ continues in the Fort- 
nightly his profoundly aaertent papers on ‘The Baluch 
and Afghan Frontiers of India.’ A discussion of the 
ibility of an invasion of India by Russia is promised. 

rof. Dowden writes on ‘Edmond Scherer,’ and Mr. Mal- 
lock on ‘Cowardly Agnosticism,’ A highly interesting 
study of ‘Alfred de Musset’ is sent by M. Arséne Hous- 
saye, who pronounces the poet “the most charming man 
in the world, though the most fantastic.”—Once more 
the Nineteenth Century is controversial. Prof, Huxley 
sends a rejoinder on ‘ Agnosticism,’ Mr. Scrutton replies 
to the question whether twelve millions per annum are 
wasted in the sea, and Lord Powerscourt gives ‘ Casual 
Notes on Ireland.’ Lady Blake writes entertainingly on 
‘Seals and Savages,’ ‘Noticeable Books’ form the sub- 
ject of comment by Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Jessopp, Mr. 
alter Pater, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, and Mr. F. . 
—‘The Sequel to “A Queen Anne Pocket-book,”’ in 
n’s, furnishes curious pictures of life at the be- 
ginning of the past century. A. K. H. B. has a charac- 
teristic essay entitled ‘Of taking in Sail.’ There are 
also a ghost story from the Chinese and Mr. Lang’s cus- 
tomary ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.’-—The Cornhill contains 
pers on ‘ Napoleon and Elba’ and on ‘Birds of Prey,’ 
the latter a pleasing specimen of observation of nature. — 
The Century is this month almost exclusively occupied 
with American subjects. The four opening papers deal 
with Washington, whose inauguration is described at full 
length, Excellent illustrations accompany the papers, 
and a whole series of portrgits are reproduced. The 
highly interesting series of papers on Russia is continued, 
the present number dealing with the Russian police.— 
* Round about Dotheboys Hall,’ in Temple Bar, gives a 
good a of Bowes, its church and its castle, and 
of Bowes Hall, supposed to be the original of c—e 
Hall, Part I. is given of a description of ‘Mr. Disraeli.’ 
‘The Pulpit in the Good Old Days’ has quasi-antiquarian 
interest.—Mr, Saintsbury sends to Macmillan an ad- 
mirable account of ‘Leigh Hunt.’ Mr. 8, O. Addy 
writes on ‘The Study of Field-Names,’ an unusually 


edifying paper. ‘An Englishman in Berlin’ depicts the 
resent temper of the Berliners, and ‘The Great Dog- 
Buperstition * recommends the substitution of other for 
canine io. a and lighter become the con- 
which is now largely occupied with 
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fiction. ‘Quite Out of the we by Lady Du Cane, 
ves, however, a pleasant sketch of country life. Mr. 
. W. Pollard writes on ‘ The Governess and her Griev- 
ances.’—Mr. Robert Shindler writes in the Gentleman’s 
‘In Praise of Chess, and refers to the Evans of the 
Scotch Gambit as likely to appear in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Biography.’ As a fact, this particular Evans does not 
seem to be there. Prof. Hales supplies a capital account 
of ‘Chevy Chase,’ and Mr, H. Schiitz Wilson has a paper 
on ‘The Genesis of Othello,’—In the English Jllustrated 
Mr, William Sime gives a pleasingly illustrated descrip- 
tion of French and English seaports opening on to the 
Channel. This he calls ‘On Two Shores,’ Mr. Swin- 
burne bas a ballad entitled ‘A Jacobite’s Exile.’ In 
*A Suburban Garden’ letterpress and designs are both 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A, ‘A Hunting We Will Go’ 
is characteristically illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, 


Tue historical plays are completed with Part XX XIX. 
of the Jllustrated Shakespeare of Messrs. Cassell, and the 
title-page, &c., sre issued to vol. ii. A new volume begins 
with ‘ Troilus and Creseida,’ of which one act is supplied. 
—Old and New London, Part XIX., extends from Clerk- 
enwell to Smithfield, and gives views of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital and Church, O!d Smithfield Market and place of 
execution, proceedings before the Court of Pie-poudre, 
Clerkenwell Green in 1789, St. John’s Gate, Hicke’s Hall, 
and other places and objects of interest.—The Lncyclo- 
padic Dictionary, Part LXIII., extends from “ Retre- 
vert” to “Round.” Roman,” “ Romanesque,” &c., 
“ Riddle,” “ Rhythm,” and its compounds, are among the 
best instances of the special character of the work. “ Rho- 
dodendron” and other botanical articles are also specially 
valuable.—Part XIII, of Naumann’s History of Music 
has a portrait of Johann Adolph Hasse, a second of 
Philippus de Monte. It passes from Netherlandish to 
Early English Music, and begins a chapter on ‘ History 
of the Tonal Art from the Time of the Renaissance to 
the Century of the Rococo,’—Picturesque Australasia, 
Part VI., takes the reader to the gold-fields, and gives 
pictures of camp life, the rush to the fields, the processes 
of cradling and fartning, &c., and of adventure —Part III. 
of Celebrities of the Century ends with Bunsen. William 
Blake is the subject of a long article, Louis Blanc, 
Bishop Blomfield, the Bonapartes, the Booths, the 
Brontés, Bright (whose death is, of course, not reported), 
are among the subjects of biographies.— Our Own Country 
for this month does not appear among Messrs, Cassell's 
periodicals. 

Tue Scottish Art Review improves both as regards 
letterpress and illustrations. The latest number is exce!- 
lent. 

Booxsixprne’ is continued in No. XXI. 
of the Bookbinder, which gives, among other good illus- 
trations, a coloured plate of an Arabian binding. 

Mr. Atpert Harrsnorne, F.S.A., of Bradbourne 
Hall, Wirkswortb, has in hand a work on the picturesque 
subject of ‘Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Wine 
Glasses and Goblets.’ It will be fully illustrated, and 
will include the drinking-glasses of the time of the Civil 
War and of the Restoration ; the glasses with coins in 
the stems; those of which the fashion was introduced at 
the coming of William III., the glasses of the Jacobite 
and rival clubs; those which came in on the accession of 
George I.; the tall champagne glasses; punch and ale 
glasses; “ Hogarth” glasses; masonic glasses; thistle 
glasses ; commemorative, memento, and memorial glasses ; 
armorial glaeses ; betrothal glasses ; sealed glasses ; “ blun- 
derbusses ”; political glaases ; square-footed glasses ; liqueur 
glasses ; rummers ; coaching glasses ; the numerous variety 
of beaded, twisted, threaded, and coloured stemmed 


glasses; and the engraved, gilt, and cut wine glasses and 
goblets of the latter part of the last century. Mr. Harts. 
horne will be glad of any notes of dated examples, with 
descriptions and heights of such glasses, their shapes and 
the fashion of their stems, and references to collections 
of such objects. 


In the loud chorus of regrets over the death of John 
Bright it is right to mingle our voice of mourning. John 
Bright was a not infrequent contributor to our columns, 
in which he always took keen interest, 

Tue Rev. R. H. Hadden, the Vicar of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, makes an appeal to the descendants of Lord 
Darcy of the North and Sir Nicholas Carew to restore to 
its place the handsome monument to these worthies, who 
were executed in 1538. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
hy ow Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A. Frets (“ Milton and Sir Henry Wotton ”),—The 
fey from Sir Henry Wotton’s letter is prefixed to the 

rst and to many subsequent editions of ‘Comus.' “ Doric 
doubtless, to Doric music—what Milton 


himse 
the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 550-551), 
and so conveys an idea of sweet lyric cadence, 

A. M., T. desires to be told the author's name of the 
Latin hymn to the Blessed Virgin beginning— 

O Sanctiesima, O purissima, 
Dulcis Virgo Maria! 
and where it is to be found in the Breviary. 

A. D. (“ Poole’s‘ Annotations upon the Holy Bible’”). 
—This work, selected from the ‘ Synopsis Criticorum’ 
of the same author, is in the list of books recomme 
to clergymen by Bishop Tomline, It is in good estima- 
tion, but a copy in the state you mention would have 
slight pecuniary value. 

E. H. Coreman (“ Casting-Bottle ”).—See ‘ Nares's 
* Glossary’ and ‘ Encyclopaedic Dictionary’ s.v. 

Ketiy.—The Miss H. Kelly who played Distaffina at 
the Haymarket in 1810 was no relation to Miss Frances 
Maria Kelly nor to Miss F. H. Kelly, the daughter of 
Michael Kelly. Nothing is known concerning her family. 

M. A. B, (“ Renwick ”).—The man concerning whom 
you ask was Renwick Williams, found guilty of assaulting 
women in 1790. See Knapp and Baldwin's ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ vol, iii. pp. 161-166. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square i6mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAN 
and stirring : such are ‘The 
pail of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. * Queen Bleanor's Vengeance is a vividly told 
sory Com'ng to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
*Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are who have brit said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their — 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be Dr. Bennett's Ballads w 
leave a strong impression on the of thasd whe vend thems” 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 1émo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, 1s. each, 
[HE LARE: Songs, Ballads, a and Recitations, 
ted by W. C. BEN 


(176 Copyright) by 169 English, and Continental 
Poets, among whom are the fo.lowing :— 


Lord Tevorten, Poet Laureate. ' Leigh, Henry 8. 
Right Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, M.P. Lennard, Horace. 
Arnold, Matthew. Frederick. 
lingbam, William. Locker, Arthur 
Hamilton. Lowell, Hon James Ruseell. 
Anderson, Alexander. Lushington Franklin, 
Ashby-Sterry, J tton, Earl of. 
ustin, Alfred. > 
bailey, P. J. Mackay, Dr. Charles. 
Buchanan. Robert. Martin, Sir Theodore. 
hennett, W. C. 
Pierre Jean de arston, Dr. J. Westland 
Bennoch, Marston, P. Bourke. 
Blackie. J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
, F.C. Morris, Lewis. 
Calverley, C. R. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
‘arleton, Will. Ogilvy, Mrs. David. 
ough, Arthur Hugh. Pfeiffer, Mrs. Emily. 
Sollins, Mortimer. Prowse, W. Jeffery 
, Mr. and Mrs. Newton. Rossetti, Miss Christina. 
Dodson, Austin. William 
Doyle. Sir Francis Hastings. Scott, Clement. 
Dunphie, C.J. Sims e RK. 
Sir Samuei | Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
Graves, Alfred Perci Stod: Ric! 
Bret. ; Taylor, Sir Henry. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Bayard. 
Ingelow, Miss Jean Vere, Aubrey de, 
Rev. augh, Edwin. 
Landor, Walter Savage. 


HART & CO. 22, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 
BAN K. 
build Chancery-lane. 

THREE per NTRREST on on DEPOSITS. 
able on demand. Two ENT. INTEREST CURR 
Acoount TS, lated he balances, when 

not drawn 100 ~The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 

y of Writings, and other Securities and 

Valuabies ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
and the Pure 


of © 
with pest free on application. 
anager. 


ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great Need.—The 


blood is the life,and on its purity depends our health, if not 

Our existence. These Pile Shecoushly cleanse this vital fluid from all 

contaminations, and & bat power strengthen and invigorate the 

le system, healthily stimulate sluggi sh organs, repress over- 
excited action, and establish order of circulation and secretion 


throughout every part of the body. The balsamic nature of Hollo- 
Way's Pills commends them to the favour of debilitated and nervous 
They dislodge all obstruc- 
els and elsewhere = are, on that account, 
of action in young 
weak, or who, from 


which soon resuscitate. 
t © for promoting regula: 
‘ead and delicate persons who are nat! 
some cause, have become so. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVI. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS. 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 

BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 

With numerous Corrections and Additions, 

By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 

* Lives of the Saints.’ 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolseap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
Introduction to the Apocrypha, 

By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 
By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. cloth, 6s, 


London: J. Wurrager, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOW” 
THE 


THIRD MONTHLY PART 


oF THE 


NEW SERIES 


or 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 


By Mrs. R, 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AUTHORSHIP : Past and Present. 
A SIMNEL CHARM. A Story. 


FRUIT UNDER the HAMMER: Pine 
apples, Xc. 


GOSSIP on BEAUTY. 
The CINQUE PORTS. 
SOME FORMS of WIT. 


An ARTIST'S SKETCHES in CANADA. The “ ROUND TABLE” in COUNTY 
CLAR 


SUPERSTITION and EVIDENCE. 
THRIFT MADE EASY. 
The DAY that was COMING. A Story. 
An OLD SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


ALSO EIGHT COMPLETE SPRING STORIES. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. for the year, postage included. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry Watxer, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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